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Simplifying Selection..... 


of Browns for chrome tan grain and suede has been made pos- 
sible by Geigy with the Acid Leather Series given herein. 


Graced with level dyeing and de- | RE a 


sirable penetrating properties plus Leather Brown G 





covering power, this series offers Leather Brown H 


Browns from the yellow to the red Leather Brown R 


side, all with a desirable “‘lifting”’ Leather Brown L 


brightness and outstanding fast- Leather Brown M 


Leather Brown F 


ness to acid and alkali. 
Leather Brown K 


Samples and shade cards aid in Leather Brown B 
Leather Brown D 
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FOR TANNERS 
WHO INSIST ON 
THE BEST... 


JENKINS’ 


Oiling off replaces oils removed from skins in tanning. CYLINDER 
(Guard removed to show brush). 


Efficient to use, easy to maintain, less frequently in need 
of re-bristling, these brushes have cores that are prac- 
tically indestructible. Included in the line are: 


DUSTING-OFF BRUSHES 
SEASONING BRUSHES 
OILING-OFF BRUSHES 
BOLSTER WASH BRUSHES 
SPONGING BRUSHES 
FEED BRUSHES 


In grey, black, china bristle or nylon and combinations 
as desired. 








In seasoning, “Metlkor” brushes apply basic color solutions. 


THE METAL CORES are made of cold drawn steel. 


They cannot sag or split, are not affected by moisture, and do 
not deteriorate when not in use. 


BRISTLE (nylon if desired) is wound on the metal cores by a 
patented process, using flat wire and solvent-proof plastic 
cement, impervious to moisture. Replaceable when worn. 


Write for catalog and 
full information about 
Jenkins METLKOR Brushes. 


M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


CEDAR GROVE, ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


Specialists in manufacturing industrial brushes since 1877. 





Dusting off is done with “MVetlkor” brushes. *(Trademark Reg. Pending! 
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see what the BIG Wy) popular price market will do! 


The “BIG 92” of the nation’s shoe industry again 
depends upon the Popular Price Shoe Show of 
America to shape its Fall buying and merchandising. 


TIMING: May 23rd through 26th. The perfect dates— 


not too early—not too late. Make your reservatioris 
now. 


CONCENTRATION: 800 display rooms conveniently and 
sensibly arranged. Only two hotels — The New 
Yorker and McAlpin. 


RETAILERS: The one Show you can’t afford to miss! 
Watch for details of streamlined PPSSA Fashion 
Show and Display Contest. Write for list of hotel 
sleeping rooms to PPSSA, 51 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 


MANUFACTURERS: Over 1500 top retailers register at 
the PPSSA. Here’s an opportunity to reach concen- 
trated buying power of the “Big 92". For exhibit 
space application write immediately to PPSSA, 210 
Lincoln Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


*92% of all shoes sold in U.S.A. will retail under $10 in 1949 
according to estimates by U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin —May 23 to 26 
Popular Price Shoe Show of America 


Sponsored Jointly by: National Association of Shoe Chain Stores... New England Shoe and Leather Association 
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from Du Pont "6942" fanning agent 


You get more leather. . . thicker leather 
when you tan with Du Pont “G-942.” 
And ‘'G-942” has been tested and 
proved to give these results on both 
white and black suede leathers. 

It helps you get the highest possible 
vield of ton-grade leather because it 
gives better plumping . . . with mini- 
mum shrinkage. With white suede, 
for example, kidskins tanned with 
“G-942” yielded 2 to 5 square feet 
more leather per dozen skins in an 
actual tannery test. 


Through-White 
Kidskins tanned with ‘‘G-942” pro- 
duce a leather that is white all the 
way through. No color is left by the 
tanning agent. Bleaching is un- 
necessary. 


Better for All Types 
Crushed grain, too, can be produced 
equally well with Du Pont “G-942” 
tanning agent. The tanning process is 
easy to control by pH measurements. 
Most finishing chemicals, as well as 


other tanning agents, can be used on 
the leather. 


Let us arrange for a technical represen- 
tative to call at your plant and explain in 
detail how “G-942" can help you pro- 
duce better leather. 


RES U.S Pa 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), GRASSELL! CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 
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Dr. Truman—Painless Political Dentistry 


HILE President Truman pro- 

fesses no love for socialism, he 
appears to have no understanding of 
it. He is like the man who fears 
gout, yet nevertheless ignores the 
doctor's warnings and feeds himself 
on rich foods and malt liquids while 
ignoring all the mounting symptoms 
leading to a positive diagnosis of 
gout. 

While Mr. Truman _ vigorously 
espouses “free enterprise” via lip 
service, in material action he more 
vigorously espouses a grandiose pro- 
gram of “social benefits” which is 
virtually impossible to distinguish 
from sheer socialism. In fact, Nor- 
man Thomas, head of the American 
Socialist Party, recently complained 
that Truman was stealing his thun- 
der, that Truman was inaugurating 
the very principles which Thomas and 
all Socialists have been preaching 
for years. 

Mr. Truman is a maze of contra- 
dictions. While being a vigorous 
anti-monopolist as regards industry, 
he is just as vigorous a monopolist 
as regards government. That may 
seem like a harsh indictment, but 
looking at the trend squarely in the 
eye his increasing policy of paternal- 
istic government—which he mistakes 
for liberalism or social welfare—it 
contains all the advance symptoms of 
statism. 

Traditionally the American econo- 
my has been based on the consumer’s 
freedom to bid for goods he wants, 
on the producer’s freedom to make 
what he thinks consumers want, and 
on the investor’s freedom to risk 
his savings for profit according to 
his free decisions. By that system, 
despite its imperfections, we have 
attained the highest living standards 
in the world, and have seen America 
double its production every 20 years. 

One of the first symptoms of gouty 
socialism or statism is the belief that 
the state should make more of the 
decisions for the people, that the 
state is better qualified to judge the 
course of everyday life—political. 
economic, and otherwise. That kind 
of thinking permeates Washington 
now. Typically, a socialist state first 
develops as government becomes big 
business. then eventually goes into 
business. 


4 


Federal expenditures in 1928 were 
$3 billions, or four percent of na- 
tional income; ten years later it 
climbed to $7 billions, or 10 per- 
cent; in fiscal 1948 it reached $34 
billions, or 16 percent—though the 
combined income taxes of federal, 
state and municipal governments hit 
$53 billions, or 25 percent of the 
whole national income. 

A sprawling 1,816 government 
agencies and bureaus comprise the 
government today. It takes a billion 
dollars annually to maintain the rec- 
ords alone, which occupy space equiv- 
alent to six Pentagons. And_ the 
Hoover Commission reports reveal 
the gross waste and mismanagement 
that afflicts this clumsy giant of gov- 
ernment. 

But the giant must eat voracious 
meals, Surtax rates on highest per- 
sonal incomes in the past 20 years 
have jumped from 20 to 88 percent; 
maximum rates on estates from 20 to 
77 percent; the flat corporation tax 
from 11 to 38 percent. There is no 
transaction today that can be made 
clear of one or more taxes—all of 
which are tagged onto costs and prices 
and diminishing purchasing power, to 
say nothing of constricting investment 
capital necessary for industrial and 
national growth. Such taxation alone 
is sufficient to produce socialism. 
With the trend of taxation positively 
upward, to a present 25 percent of 
the national income, we have only 
to maintain the trend until it hits, 
say, 50 percent. America would then 
be a full-fledged socialistic state, ar- 
riving there “without pain.” 

But Washington uses two guns. 
If we have inflation, business gets 
the blame. If we have deflation or 
depression, business is the goat. With 


HHQUUUUUOOOUUUUUAUANOONAAALLEOEUUUUUUUAAAAAAAUAE 
NOTICE 


Anyone desiring reprints of 
LEATHER and SHOES’ editorials 
may obtain them at the following 
nominal cost: 


MEIN BOO. «5 sccesacoescsaseone 10c each 
DRPNEIIMD ec cccsssccckcnsvatecss 5c each 
1,000 or over .......... 242e each 


inflation we need government con- 
trols. With deflation or depression 
we need government controls. If 
after a slump the economy recovers, 
government takes the credit. If there 
is unemployment, business is in col- 
lusion. It’s a heads-I-win-tails-you- 
lose coin. 

It’s not Truman alone, either, but 
his ball team. We find Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas vigorously preach- 
ing the “human welfare state.” Labor 
Secretary Tobin ignores economic 
facts and politically plumps for high- 
er wages, minimum wages, full em- 
ployment and other popular appeals 
which nevertheless shun the realistic 
fact that it won't work merely by 
governmental decree. Presidential ad- 
visor Clark Clifford periodically pro- 
nounces against the “gluttons of priv- 
ilege.” Influential government econ- 
omist Leon H. Keyserling suggests 
“federal guidance of industry.” None 
of these men are socialists. But they 
talk in that vein, act in it, numb to 
the symptoms of which they are vic- 
tim. 

Washington is displeased about 
the way industry functions under its 
own power. So, for example. it 
threatens to go into business itself, 
to compete with industry which feeds 
it. It wants to build its own steel 
plants, run its own steel business. 
claiming the steel industry is not pro- 
ducing enough. Yet in the late thirties 
it was the government that casti- 
gated the steel industry for being 
overbuilt, for over-producing. Now 
that Washington threatens to enter 
the steel business we arrive at the 
tragic irony of private industry fi- 
nancing (through taxes) the plant 
and operations of a competitor. 

Then comes the shift of attention 
to profits. The Administration ex- 
presses a gross misconception about 
the junction of profits in the Ameri- 
ean economy. It sees profits as a 
static object, either fat or lean. If 
fat, then slice them. No regard for 
the fact that profits represent the 
very dynamics of our economy, the 
one potent motivating force respon- 
sible for our national growth and 
high living standards. Thus, when 
Washington gouges such profits it is 
not merely taking the fat off the 
meat but is piercing the very heart 
of our free economic organism. That. 
too, is a certain symptom of socialism, 
of statism. 

We see the demand for a mini- 
mum wage of 75 cents an hour. On 
paper it appears innocent and logical 
enough. But hundreds of thousands 
of young people. inexperienced, can- 
not be hired at this starting rate, 

(“Editorial” cont’d on page 42) 
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one of many |, | \- chemicals serving 


American Industry 


EPSOM SALT 


Now Readily Available 


Also available are: 
Sodium Sulfide 
Magnesium Chloride 
o-Dichlorobenzene 


Caustic Soda 








THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston ® Philadelphia © Washi ® Cleveland 





i ; 
’ CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
Carre Cheese St Leas. came + oa ereneeace [ TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Los Angeles © 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Leather Show Expresses 
Healthy Outlook for Tanners 


Feeling of buying-selling confidence 
and wholesome shoe sales outlook 
buoys attitude of tanners and shoe 
men alike. 


“One of the most optimistic Leath- 
er Shows in years,” was the comment 
of one preminent tanner at the Leath- 
er Show, held in New York, March 
3-9, And the sentiment was_ re- 
peatedly echoed by many others dur- 
ing the active two-day session at 
which some 88 exhibitors of upper 

leathers were in evidence. 

Attendance rose above the record 
set by last year’s Show, another indi- 
cation of the vigor of interest among 
buyers and sellers. 

Why Optimism? 

Tanners were expressing no “blind 
cptimism” about their outlook. They 
could, and did, point to supporting 
facts. Today there are few soft spots 
in the leather industry—the conse- 
quence of complying with cautionary 
practices of holding rawstock inven- 
tories low as a buffer against sudden 
price and market fluctuations that 
could shake the security foundations 
of firms holding large inventories of 
unfinished and finished stocks. There 
would be no repetition of the 1920 
debacle. This, in turn, has made for 
a more secure shoe industry in that 
leather—the most important of all 
footwear supplies—was in a_ stable 
position, 


Retail shoe sales have maintained 
a relative stability—and at higher 
levels than prewar. This stability of 
demand and consumption has been 
reflected in the tanning industry, has 
permitted a more accurate gauge of 
markets and determining of inven- 
tories. 

Again, shoe manufacturers have 
shown a corresponding caution and 
sounder operating policies. This has 


strengthened the tanners’ position in 
the losses from account casualties 
or high risks have been sharply re- 
duced in comparison with prewar 
conditions. 

The stability here mentioned is 
more graphically expressed by fig- 
ures. For instance, the annual 1936- 
10 per capita shoe production figure 
was 3.15 pairs. In 1947 it was 3.25; 
and in 1948, 3.17. This represents a 
solid consistency reckoned on the 
basis of population figures. It shows 
that market fluctuations do not apply, 
fundamentally. to shoe or leather 
business in terms of consumption of 
their products. The only basic “fluc- 
tuation” evident is the enormous 
change in total population—some 15- 
17 million persons since 1940, repre- 
senting an additional annual total 
pairage of over 50 million pairs. 
Thus, though per capita shoe con- 
sumption has not appreciably 
changed, there has been a substantial 
increase in total shoe consumption, 
and hence in leather demand. 


Basic Market Changes 


While the consumption pattern has 
not changed fundamentally, methods 
of operation have changed—an ad- 
justment to current conditions. For 
instance, longe-range committments 
are no longer the usual case. Tanners 
are required to ship smaller orders, 
ship them more frequently, and ship 
them faster on shorter notice. This 
has made operations a little more 
difficult, but it has not changed the 
most important fact that total de- 
mand over a year’s period is fairly 
equal to demand in other good years. 
It is simply that the smaller orders 
and more cautious buying gives a 
deceptive idea that business is  fall- 
ing off. It is total sales over a 
longer period, rather than sales over 
a short period, that represent the 
true barometer of total business. 

Supply sources. especially foreign, 


have been the cause of some conster- 
nation. The situations in India and 
China, for example, have caused al- 
terations in the goatskin picture. 
Rawstock prices here have been up 
15-20 percent, yet have been ab- 
sorbed by tanners already caught in 
a price-pressure squeeze by buyers. 
There has recently been a large sup- 
ply of heavy hides, chiefly from corn 
belt states. due to heavy feedings and 
slaughters. But there are still not 
enough lighter hides which comprise 
three-fourths of the total hide sup- 
ply. 

Foreign currency manipulations, 
plus ECA funds, have been another 
factor disturbing to U. S. leather 
prices. Falsely pegged currencies cre- 
ate artificial values and artificial 
prices not in keeping with true values. 
Rawstock prices in some foreign 
countries are thus out of line. ECA 
funds have also given foreign sources 
a chance to bid on raw stock against 
the U. S. This naturally, has tended 
to bid up prices on certain types of 
skins. It has also released other 
funds for speculative purposes—with 
some foreign traders in hides and 
skins taking full advantage of the 
opportunity and hence causing price 
shifts. 

Political maneuvers have been 
another disturbing factor. For in- 
stance, the recent political and eco- 
nomic juggling by Peron in Argen- 
tina. 

Demand for leather works contrary 
to demand for most other products. 
It is a general economic law that 
when demand increases, prices go 
down on the basis of higher volume 
business done. This works in just 
the opposite manner in the leather 
industry. When there is an exces- 
sive demand for footwear, and henve 
for leather, leather prices go up be- 
cause there is a limited supply of 
rawstock. Bidding for this limited 
supply (about enough to make 425 
million pairs of shoes) obviously 
would raise rawstock and finished 
leather prices. This, as Irving Glass 
pointed out, is a factor little under- 
stood by most shoe men. 


Show Features 


A brilliant galaxy of new leathers 

colors, finishes, textures—were evi- 
dent at the Leather Show. Sampling 
and buying interest were high and 
gratifying. The answer: the general 
optimism about Fall-Winter shoe busi- 
ness; the fact that if production is 
to catch up with estimates of total 
output for the year, the last six 
months of the year will be vigorous 
in terms of production and _ sales. 
Also, the general stability cf the 
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SHANK 
UNIS fal —the precision-assembled and 


moulded structural unit formed to fit the last... provides 


the shoe with strength and grace without bulk. 

Makers of Cements, Littheways and McKays in particular 
will appreciate the snug fit at heel seat, waist and ball areas. 
Unishank helps the shoe retain its shape, hold its proper 
tread, provides proper support to the foot and makes pos- 
sible superior heel anchorage. Cement sole attaching is 


simplified because a wider lasting margin may be 


What UNISHANK Adds to Shoes 


FiT — last measurements preserved through waist. 
COMFORT — firm, snug-fitting waists, 
STRENGTH — without bulk. 
APPEARANCE — top lines preserved — helps shoes 
hold shape until worn out. 
BETTER HEELING — cuts returns due to “run under” 
and /or “kick back” heels and 
torn Louis Heel flaps. 
UNIFORMITY — shanks accurately located preserve 
last contour. 


retained through the shank area. VITA-TEMPERED STEEL SHANKS ite, 


Your United representative can provide full par- When clean, tough, hard, uniform VITA-TEMPERED 


ticulars about adapting Unishank to your operations. 


STEEL SHANKS are used in Unishank assemblies, 


it’s a combination hard to beat. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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leather market has reflected a like 
sense of stability upon leather buyers. 
giving the latter more confidence in 
the general market structure. 

Incidentally, one of the most traf- 
fic-catching features among the ex- 
hibits was the exhibit of the Sole 
Leather Bureau—the first time that 
such an exhibit had ever been in 
evidence at the Show. Determined to 
demonstrate “the superiority of leath- 
er” over all other types of soling ma- 
terial, a graphic idea was presented. 
Termed the “invisible hotfoot.” a 
piece of leather and a piece of lead- 
ing synthetic soling material were 
placed on a hotplate with thermome- 
ter attached. At any given tempera- 
ture, the synthetic material retained 
three to five times as much heat as 
did leather. indicating that on a 
shoe the synthetic soling, as compared 
with leather. will keep the foot hot- 
ter (and hence provide a better medi- 
um for the active thriving of bac- 
teria) than will leather. 

The overtone of the Show, to re- 
peat, was one of justified confidence 
‘and assurance. With a good shoe 
production and shoe sales outlook. 
with foreign sources beginning to 
demonstrate a movement toward more 
stabilized currencies and general eco- 
nomic recovery, and with tanners’ 
economic positions relatively secure, 
the outlook was one of wholesome 
vigor. It appeared that we are ap- 
proaching, in this industry, the kind 
of normalcy that the industry has 
been yearning for since the beginning 
of the war. The industry's blood pres- 
sure was showing more calm, its 
traditional ulcers less active. 


Allied Products Show Indicates 
More Shoe Business Activity 


- Traffic at the Allied Products 
Show. held in New York March 6-9. 
was “much better than expected,” ac- 
cording to the concensus of exhibit- 
ors. A substantial amount of samp- 
ling. plus some actual buy‘ng ac- 
tivity. were additional ‘'.nautici- 
pated” features. 

The pessimism about shoe bu-i- 
ness over the past cov ww of months 
now appears to be al’ viating. Shoe 
business during the fast half of the 
year is expected to surpass that of the 
corresponding period of last’ year. 
indicating a wholesome buying peri- 
od ahead. This was expressed by in- 
dustry economists, along with ex- 
hibitors and buyers. 


Branded Products 


More and more firms at the Al- 
lied Products Show placed emphasis 
on branded products, which in itself 
presaged the full bloom of intense 
competition. These firms expressed 
intentions of vigorously promoting 
their products by name. Said one 
backing firm representative. “If busi- 
ness does hit a slump this year or 
next, non-branded products will be 
the first casualties. Their lack of 
identity in the buyers’ minds will 
cause them to be snuffed out of the 
picture. To insure against this, we're 
planning a strong promotion-adver- 
tising-selling campaign to create a 
positive brand identity for our prod- 
ucts. 
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Significantly, too, several of these 
firms are holding new products up 
their sleeves, ready to launch them 
when and if the competitive pinch 
tightens more. In short, if demand 
seriously falls for current products, 
the new products will be introduced 
and promoted to “balance and com- 


pensate” for slumps elsewhere. 


Healthier Conditions 


These preparations represent a 
healthy condition. Practically all 
the firms interviewed expressed a 
tone of confidence for their posi- 
tions. Almost none foresaw any re- 
cession immediately ahead. Most felt 
that “normal” conditions had re- 
turned to the shoe industry. But 
unlike the aftermath of previous infla- 
tionary periods in past decades, these 
firms were much_ better prepared, 
materially and psychologically, to ad- 
just to declines. 

Shoe business would, they felt, 
he down slightly from 1948. but 
would still be wholesome (450-460 
million pairs) this year. And therein 
was the optimistic note: that to make 
this number of pairs (which, inci- 
dentally, would require a_higher- 
than-average output over the last six 
months to compensate for the slow- 
down of output during the first quar- 
ter) would necessitate the buying of 
a wholesome amount of allied prod- 
ucts to produce these shoes. 

Price Pressures 

Sellers expressed the realization 
that the trend to lower prices in foot- 
wear would require a balancing trend 
to lower prices in allied products to 
conform to consumer price demands. 

But one thing was very significant. 
Buyers showed no willingness to 
achieve lower prices by sacrificing 
quality. Thus the pressure was on the 
allied products firms. the suppliers, 
to deliver the goods at lower prices 
while maintaining quality. This was 
nothing new—except that it was a 
positive indication that prewar buying 
conditions were back in full force 
something which a lot of shoe people 
and suppliers have still not fully 
realized. 

However, these conditions are 
healthy and sound, in that suppliers 
are now required to create ways to 
lower prices while improving quality 
to meet competition. It is the tradi- 
tional American motivating force of 
American business progress. 

Altogether, the Allied Products 
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Porch Furniture by Bunting Glider ¢ 


HAT’'S how the customers feel 

since the Bunting Glider Com- 
pany upholstered its line of outdoor 
furniture with Cohyde containing 
Hycar. For this new plastic material 
has a long string of advantages porch 


sitters welcome. 


Cohyde is a vinyl-type coated fabric 
in which Hycar, a nitrile type rubber, 
acts as the plasticizer. This new blend, 
besides producing a waterproof fabric 
that wears like elephant hide, won't 
crack or peel, and is actually resistant 
to flame. It is not injured by alcohol, 
acids, grease, oils or exposure to salt 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .. 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE 


, Philadelphia, Pa 


water. It never “‘bleeds” color onto 
your clothes and it never feels clammy, 


even in hot weather—thanks to Hycar! 


What can Hycar do for you as a 


plasticizer or modifier for vinyls and 


other resins? This new development 
makes better products in many fields 


Hycar 


Ameria Ri phen 


h 


Cohyde Upholstery by Cotan Corp., Newart, N. J 


including upholstery, packaging, 
flooring, shoe, and paper. 


If these uses for Hycar suggest an 
idea to you, or if you are interested in 
the many advantages this oil resistant 
rubber offers in the industrial field, let 
us know. You will find 
help. We make no finished products 


us eager to 


from Hycar but our technical service is 
always on hand to help you work out 
any special problems, or smooth the 
way for new applications. Write to B. F 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Dept 
T-4, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada 
Kitchener, Ontario 


OMPANY 


and p 
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Show was an excellent barometer of 
current and coming business condi- 
tions in the shoe industry. The fresh 
perspective now emerging is indica- 
tive of things to be. The move to- 
ward lower prices, improved quality, 
vigorous promotion and selling, 
branded lines and other factors show 
shoe business not to be “in the dol- 
drums,” as it is misconceived in some 
minds; but rather, that it is one of 
the first industries to reach a floor 
of healthy and “normal” stability in 
which the advance guard is aggres- 
sive merchandising. 


GENERAL SHOE CORP. 
MAKES PRICE CHANGES 


General Shoe Corp., Nashville. 
Tenn., has increased prices from 10 
to 50 cents a pair on certain lines of 
shoes while reducing prices on shoes 
in other lines from 10 to 35 cents 
a pair, according to Maxey Jarman, 

‘chairman of the board of directors. 
Jarman stated that the company ’s 

‘average prices were 35 cents a pair 

‘less than a year ago although raw 
‘stock prices are higher than a year 
‘ago in nearly every category with the 
exception again of poor quality heavy 
/ winter hides, 
_ “To properly reflect current mar- 
ket conditions, we are advancing 
“prices on some shoes from 10 to 50 
cents a pair, and on certain other 
‘shoes in a few lines reducing prices 
‘from 10 to 35 cents a pair,” said 
Jarman. “There will not be any fur- 
ther change in our prices.” 

“Since Oct. 15 when our Spring 
lines first were announced, calf and 
kip have advanced about 20 percent, 
‘and light native cows, adjusted for 

quality, are up about eight percent. 
Heavy winter hides which are poor 
quality have dropped about 20 per- 

cent but in our grades of shoes we 
cannot use these poor quality hides.” 

Jarman pointed out that produc- 
tion was increased in the late fall 


Lag NDcAarenentaatgns 


ve 





FRED H. LOWENSTEIN 


. . . president of Fred H. Lowenstein, 
Inc.. New York City leather goods im- 
porting and exporting firm, who celebrates 
his 25th year in the leather business this 
month. Under his direction, the firm has, 
during recent years, greatly expanded its 
activities in leading markets of the world. 


of 1948 to handle several large mili- 
tary contracts. Most of these are 
completed, he said, and the company 
is reducing working forces on mili- 
tary production but increasing its 
production on civilian shoes. 

Orders from retail customers are 
currently showing a “nice increase 
in comparison with last year, and 
have been showing increases for some 
time,” said Jarman, adding that the 
firm’s own retail stores have shown 
consistent increases this year. 

“We understand some shoe manu- 
facturers have had serious losses in 
volume and are cutting prices to 
move inventory accumulated, We 
believe that a comparison with other 
lines: will show that our prices run 
consistently lower than competition 
taking quality and design into con- 
sideration. We have operated at close 
profit margins at all times and other 
en er are finding that nec- 











Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co., 


St. Louis, manufacturers of solvent type rubber cements, gem 


duck reinforcing materials, and a complete line of shoe finishes, has announced that it 
will move into the new building pictured above in the late summer. The building, now 
under construction, more than doubles present available floor space and utilizes four 
times the space now devoted to laboratories and research. Present officers of the company 


are F, K. Hadley, Jr., 
Phirman, secretary. 


president and treasurer; 


J. J. Barret, vice president; and R. F. 


essary as competition becomes keen- 
er. Our workers are doing a good 
job increasing their man hour pro- 
duction and maintaining quality 
standards.” 


Better Grades Wanted 

‘We find a good demand for better 
grades of merchandise that is styled 
right for the wants of the trade. Our 
sizeup orders from dealers are run- 
ning double over last year and we 
look forward to a strong retail de- 
mand during the coming Spring 
months,” Jarman concluded. 


Hide Assn. Urges 
Sole Leather Promotion 


The National Hide Association, 
Chicago, this week urged hide and 
leather men to get together on a pro- 
gram to promote sole leather to con- 
sumers. In a bulletin to members, 
John K. Minnoch, executive director 
of the association, said that the sole 
leather industry was fighting for 
“dear life” against the inroads made 
by substitutes. 

Minnoch said that a careful check 
of the situation today reveals three 
facts: (1) that shoe finders receive 
as much as 50 cents a pair more for 
synthetic soles as they do from leath- 
er soles. This has been reduced with 
lower leather prices); (2) that the 
inroads made by composition soles 
have reduced the sale of leather soles 
about 35 percent; (3) that the mak- 
ers of synthetic soles are using tests 
to show that substitute soles outlast 
those made from leather. 

“It is no longer a matter of disput- 
ing their claims,” he declared, “but 
the fact that we are faced with a 
buyer who is agreeing with their 
statements. For lack of a story on 
the advantages of leather, consumers 
are listening intently to what syn- 
thetic manufacturers have to say. 
What's more, they are buying their 
soles.” 

Minnoch said that at today’s hide 
and leather prices, sole leather tan- 
ners should be able to sell more 
leather to shoe finders, 


Florsheim Cuts $1 Retail 
On 54 Men's Styles 


Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago, has 
announced a $1 retail price cut on 
54 men’s shoe styles. The retail cut 
carries out the 50 cents wholesale re- 
ductions announced last Oct. at the 
National Shoe Fair in Chicago. 

Company spokesmen said the cut 
would affect only 54 of some 125 
men’s lines generally carried by Flor- 
sheim. Women’s prices remain un- 
changed, according to the company. 
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\ FOUR 
Tailored-to-the Job © 


CEMENTS 


for Slip Lasting 


These cements are designed to help you in slip lasting 
operations . . . first, by providing the cement characteristics 
necessary to do a specific job . . . second, by fitting into your 
work schedule. 


@ Be Be Bond 542 (SOLVENT type). A popular general use cement for 
covers, platforms and sock linings. Applied by hand. Crude rubber base. ° 
@ Be Be Tex 888H (LATEX type ). Cover cementing. A fast drying cement 
with exceptionally strong bond, long week-end tack and good layout. May 
be applied by hand, machine or spray. Natural latex base. 
Be Be Bond S-759 (SOLVENT type). Provides a week-end tack and a 
strong bond . . . for covers, platforms and sock linings. Hand or machine 
application. Synthetic rubber base. 
Be Be Tex 7788 (LATEX type). This cement with overnight tack is a 
fase drying cement with a good bond. Use it on sock linings, platform covers 
and inner or outer platform surfaces. Spray, haad or machine application. 
Synthetic latex base. 


Note: Cements made from natural latex are com- 
Be Be Bond patible with natural solvent cements — Synthetic 
latex cements are compatible with synthetic 
solvent cements. 
Be Be Tex Cements 
Want information about MORE shoemaking 


e 
Products of BB Chemical Co. cements? ... you'll find it in a concise 8-page 
guide titled “WAC ADHESIVES.” Ask your 
United sales representative for the latest copy. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Douglas Sees Bright 1949 


Sound selling and merchandising 
should assure W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co., Brockton men’s shoe manufac- 
turer, of a good year in 1949, H. H. 
Stevens, executive vice president and 
general manager, told company dis- 
rict and key store managers at a two- 
day sales meeting in Brockton this 
week, 

Stevens spoke at some length on the 
company’s future plans, emphasizing 
particularly the styling of men’s 
shoes. He said that he was “enthus- 
iastic over the new spring styles and 
felt that, in their price category, they 
should be definite leaders in the 
field.” 

“With some good sound selling 
and merchandising on the part of all 
of us,” he declared, “I see no reason 
why our sales curve should not be in 
an upward direction during 1949.” 

Other speakers included M. S. Ros- 
éendhal, manager Stores’ Division; J. 
I, McCarthy, women’s and_acces- 
sories merchandise manager; Law- 
rence B. Russell, treasurer; and Les- 
ter V. Baker of the Ellery A. Baker 
Co., New York City. 


Int. Shoe Cuts Output 
In Two Men's Plants 


Temporary lay-offs in the Kirks- 
ville, Mo. and Madison St., St. Louis 
plants have been announced by In- 
ternational Shoe Co.. St. Louis. The 
éutting departments of both plants 
closed March 11 and other depart- 
ments will follow suit as they finish 
work, 

Company spokesmen said that the 
two-week staggered lay-off affects 500 
workers at the Kirksville plant and 
brings the number of men’s shoe 
workers thus affected to approximate- 
ly 3050. Lay-offs were attributed to 
seasonal decline in sales of men’s 
shoes. Production in both plants is 
expected to be resumed on March 21. 

It is reported that the Interna- 
tional plant in northeast Philadel- 
phia, Pa. has been placed on a stag- 
gered lay-off schedule until April 1. 
About 150 of the plant’s 200 workers 
are involved. 


1949 Fall Glove Colors 


Twelve colors for women’s gloves 
have been selected for Fall and Win- 
ter 1949, the Glove Color Committee 
of the Textile Color Card Assn. an- 
nounces. All 12 were also included 
in the colors adopted by the Associa- 
tion’s Millinery Committee. 


Adopted from the 1949 Fall 
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N. C. BOBBITT 


... has retired as Washington, D. C. sales 
representative for the footwear division of 


the Hood Rubber Co. 


W. E. HAWKINS 


has retired as New England sales 
manager of B. F. Goodrich footwear sales 
after 34 years service with the firm. 


Woolen Card are the following new 
glove colors: Nutria Beige, Sable The award was made by the New 
Taupe, Copperbark, Brown Choco- York Quartermaster Purchasing Of- 
late, Spinach Green, Maroon Wine. fice. 
Forest Blue, Woodgrey, Winter Pink, The company bid $5.86 per pair 
Rico Green and Haiti Red. Grey on QM-30-280-49-920 calling for 
Cloud was carried over from the 275,000 pairs of boots and $5.91 per 
1948 Fall Glove Card, Staple colors pair on QM-30-280-49-921 covering 
specified were: black, white, navy 156,000 pairs. Total bid amounted 
and chamois. to $2,533,460 with the first order 
F scheduled for delivery in May, June 
Int. Shoe Wins QM Award and July and the second for Aug. 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis, and Sept. 
has been awarded U. S. Army con- The awards marked the second 
tracts calling for a total of 431,000 time this year that International has 


pairs of russet service combat boots. 


England Shoe and Leather Assn. 

The association reports that net 
sales of these firms in 1948 amounted 
tc $693.530,960, a gain of three per- 
cert over their 1947 sales volume. 
The average rate of return of net 
income to net sales equalled 3.9 per- 
cent based on the following combined 
reports of the companies: 


Shoe Mfrs. Sales Up 3%; 
Profits Off 3.5% In ‘48 


Total net profits of the first 16 
shoe manufacturers to report their 
sales and profit figures for 1948 
were $26,750,625 after taxes or 3.5 
percent less than their combined prof- 
its during 1947, according to the New 

















Ratio 

of 

Profit 
to 

1948 Percent Change Sales 
1948-1947 in 

Net Sales Net Profits Sales Profits 1948 

International Shoe Co. $219,804,880 $13,820,197 t+ 3.2% 1.3% 6.3% 
*Endicott-Johnson Corp. 148,656 2 5 4.7 +23.3 2.4 
Brown Shoe Company, Inc. 84,404,° 11.0 - 2.0 3.0 
*General Shoe Corp. .... Ms 78,682,563 0.7 + 2.9 3.4 
*G. R. Kinney Company, Inc. 34,756,699 5.0 + 4.1 3.3 
United States Shoe Corp. 23,378,611 6.3 +-22.1 3.2 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. 2,712 11.7 59.4 1.9 
*Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 16,121,786 2.3 +-48.0 3.9 
*Geo. E. Keith Co. ....... 13,818,486 14.1 69.3 1.2 

Johnson Stephens & Shinkle Shoe 

File. ‘snsacstsngiasentaninssenssaeniess ooo . 10,118,693 - 5.6 ~23.7 3.2 
Mid-States Shoe Co. + 4.4 ~52.4 3.7 
Joyce, Inc. .... sebdusisadensuns +-60.0 + 260.9 3.9 
*W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. .... ~18.2 - - 
Julian & Kokenge Company .. + 6.6 11.9 4.8 
Johanson Bros. Shoe Co. 22.1 34.6 1.0 
Rice-O’Neil Shoe Co. . —13.8 -27.0 1.7 

Total—16 companies $26,750,625 + 3.0% -— 3.5% 3.9% 





*Operate own retail chain store companies. 
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won a government contract. Earlier 
the company won a Navy award for 
400,000 pairs of black oxfords on a 
bid of $2,160,000. Last year, Inter- 
national was awarded contracts for 
428.000 pairs of Army shoes total- 
ing $2,065,658. 


QM Asks Thread Bids 


The New York Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office has issued QM-30- 
280-49-1025 inviting bids on 313 
tubes of natural linen thread and 
3,704 balls of gray linen thread. The 
procurement is for Greek aid and 
both orders specify 100 percent over- 
seas pack. 

Bids will be opened in New York 
at 1:30 p.m., March 17 and the de- 
livery schedule states that ships will 
arrive between May 1 and 10. De- 
livery will be made to Port Trans- 
portation Officer, New York Port of 
Embarkation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


USMC Anti-Trust 
Case Postponed 


Federal Judge Charles E. Wyzan- 
ski, Jr., has again deferred trial, 
from April 20 to May 23, of the Jus- 
tice Department’s suit against United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, 
charging violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. The government re- 
quested more time to prepare case. 


England Cuts Prices 
On Linseed Oil 


Great Britain’s ministry of food 
has announced reduction of its selling 
price of linseed oil from $740 to 
$680 a ton. The new price still re- 
mains considerably higher than cur- 
rent world market prices with Uru- 
guay selling at $360 per ton. Both 
Argentina and Canada also sell at 
prices below Great Britain’s. 

The ministry of food purchases the 
linseed oil in bulk and resells it to 
domestic paint manufacturers and 
others industries. 


Unemployment Rises in Feb. 


Unemployment over the nation 
reached a total of 3,200,000 in Feb., 
an increase of 550,000 over Jan., ac- 
cording to estimates made by the 
Bureau of the Census, Dept. of Com- 
merce. With this increase, unem- 
ployment in Feb. was 600,000 higher 
than a year ago. 


The department attributes the rise 
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in part to bad weather in certain sec- 
tions of the country and to other 
seasonal developments. In addition, 
continuation of nonseasonal layoffs 


Coming 
EVENTS 


April 3, 1949—Shoe Mfrs. Fall 
Opening, Eugene A. Richardson As- 
sociates, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. 


April 27-30, 1949—St. Louis Shoe 
Show, St. Louis Shoe Mfrs. Assn., 
Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


May 1-4, 1949—Advance Fall Show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 2-13, 1949—British Industries 
Fair, Earls Court and Olympia, Lon- 
don, and Castle Bromwich, England. 


May 8-10, 1949—Spring Show, Iowa 
Shoe Travelers Assn., Des Moines, Ia. 


May 8-11, 1949—Fall Shoe Show, 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Adolphus Baker and Southland Ho- 
tels, Dallas, Texas. 


May 16-17, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 


May 21-28, 1949—24th annual Na- 
tional Foot Health Week, National 
Foot Health Council. 


May 23-24—National Hide Assn. 
Annual meeting, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

May 23-26—Popular Price Show of 
America, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. Sponsored by the National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores and the 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 


May 30-June 10, 1949—Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Toronto Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


June 6-9, 1949—Semi-Annual Shoe 
Show, Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Parker House, Boston, Mass. 


June 22-24—ALCA Convention 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Spring Lake, N. J. 

Sept. 7-8, 1949—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for fall, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council. 


Sept., 1949—Child Foot Health 
Month, National Foot Health Council. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, II. 


Nov. 3-4, 1949—Annual meeting Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949--Advance Spring 
Showing, Southeastern Shoe: Travel- 
ers, Inc., Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga. 





from last month accounted for a large 
part of the change. Despite the rise, 
unemployment in Feb. was still far 
below prewar levels, 


Jan. Wholesale Sales Fall 


Jan. sales of footwear whole- 
salers were down 12 percent from 
sales recorded in Jan., 1948, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, 
Dept. of Commerce. At the same time, 
leather and shoe findings wholesalers 
sales fell 12 percent from a year ago. 

End-of-the-month inventories for 
Jan. were 35 percent greater than 
Jan., 1948 but equal to Dec., 1948 
for footwear wholesalers with a stock- 
sales ratio of 113 compared to 73 
a year ago. End-of-the-month  in- 
ventories in the leather and shoe 
findings group were down one per- 
cent from Jan., 1948. 


Dept. Store Shoe Sales 
Rise 21% in Canada 


Latest official nation-wide survey 
of retail business in Canada shows 
that sales of footwear in Canadian 
department stores advanced 21 per- 
cent in dollar volume during Dec., 
1948. as compared with Dec., 1947. 
The inventory position of shoe de- 
partments in these stores was valued 
at 23.2 percent higher than the pre- 
ceding year. 

The survey indicated that sales of 
shoes and other footwear in depart- 
ment stores rose 10.5 percent during 
the entire 12 months of 1948 as com- 
pared with the previous year. 


Students Model Shoes 


Last week more than 3500 specta- 
tors at the annual summer fashion 
show of the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts flocked to Washington Univer- 
sity to watch students model their 
own originally-desigred footwear, 
ready-to-wear and millinery. Those 
who represented the shoe industry 
saw nearly fifty pairs of shoes made 
up specially for the showing by mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 
turers Assn. which sponsors a shoe 
design course at the school. 

The course, only one of its kind in 
the country, is now in its third year. 
Already five graduates are at work 
as designers in St. Louis firms. This 
year’s students will get a chance to 
show off their wares at the forth- 
coming Third Fall Showing of the 
association scheduled to 
April 27 


open on 
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SPOT 


News 


Massachusetts 


@ Max Potash has joined the staff 
of American Polymer Corp., Peabody 
manufacturers of finishes, resin emul- 
sions and lacquer emulsions. Potash 
was formerly associated with the 
Chemical Division of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and more recently 
with Publicker Industries, Inc. He 
will have charge of Pilot Development 
involving transition of research proj- 
ects into production. 


@ Robbie Shoe Corp., footwear man- 
vfacturers, was recently chartered in 
Lowell by George and Seymour Vine- 
cour and Leo Stern. Authorized capi- 
tal is $100,000. 


-@ It is reported that Todd Shoes, 
“Inc., Haverhill, is now in liquidation. 
_A public auction sale of machinery 
‘and equipment was held on Feb. 24. 


-@ Boston Boot and Shoe Club will 
tho'd its 341st dinner-meeting at the 
‘Hotel Statler, Boston, on March 16. 
'President Joseph S. Lanigan, New 
‘England sales director of J. Greene- 
“baum Tanning Co., will be chairman. 
‘An evening of entertainment by radio 
and stage stars is scheduled. 





@ Bristol Fabrics Co., Inc., Boston, 
will take over exclusive U. S. distrib- 
‘utorship of Maxecon, a soling mate- 
rial manufactured by B. F. Goodrich 
Co. 


-@ David Cowan has joined the sales 
‘force of North American Sales Co., 
‘representing Sudbury Shoe Co., Inc., 
Boston; Linden Shoe Co.; and Belco 
“Shoe Co., Lynn. 


-@ Isay Freedman and Emanuel AI- 
_berts are now sole owners of Fram- 
‘ingham Shoe Co., Framingham manu- 
facturers of men’s shovs. Freedman 
‘and Alberts bought out the interest 
of Ted Poland, a former partner. 


@ Jack Silverman is now selling for 
Consolidated Rubber and Plastics Co., 
Inc., East Boston. Silverman was 
manager of Kent Shoe Co., Newbury- 
port, for the past six years and has 
been active in the shoe b»siness for 
twenty years. He is now sales mana- 
ger for the rubber firm. 


@ Franklin Shoe Co., Boston, has 
been taken over by the owners of 
Dobrein & Sons, Boston, it is re- 
ported. 


@ Joseph F. Corcoran Shoe Co., 
Stoughton, is reported looking for 
outside shoe cutters; Eagle Shoe Co., 
Everett, needs Goodyear stitchers on 
moccasin vamps; Jay Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Cambridge, wants an_ experienced 
edze setter; and Narjos Shoe Co., 
Cambridge, wants an edge setter. 


@ Frederick Bloom, executive secre- 
tary of the 210 Associates, will soon 
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visit several Midwestern cities in 
order to organize local chapters. 
Meetings have been arranged in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Columbus, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati. 


Maine 


® Northeastern Shoe Co., Portland, 
has moved to larger quarters in Monu- 
ment Square. The firm manufactures 
men’s work shoes. 


New York 


@ Hooker Electrochemical Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, is now offering a new 
fluorine containing hydrocarbon called 
3-Nitro-4-chlorobenzotrifluoride. The 
chemical is used in the manufacture 
of dyes and intermediates. 


@ E. J. Connolly Co., Gloversville 
leather linings manufacturer, suffered 
soot and smoke damages to $10,000 
worth of skins during a recent fire at 
the plant. 


@ It is reported that machinery, fix- 
tures and merchandise of Richard 
Greene Shoe Co., New York manu- 
facturers of men’s slippers, were to 
be sold on the premises, March 8. 


@ Mademoiselle Shoe Co., New York 
manufacturers of men’s slippers and 
playshoes, is reported succeeded by 
Meth Shoe Corp. Principals of the 
new corporation are George A. Blu- 
menthal, Abraham Jackson, and Sid- 
ney Meth. 


@ Robert M. Wolpert has joined 

M. Rubin & Sons, Gloversville 
women’s leather and fabric glove 
manufacturers. He will represent the 
firm in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Iowa and Nebraska. 


@ Stevens Gloves, Ltd., has been 
chartered in Gloversville to manufac- 
ture and job gloves. Capitalization is 
reported at $25,000 in 100 shares. 


@ Harry Cohen, recently sales mana- 
ger for Old Town Shoe Co. and Penob- 
scot Shoe Co., both of Old Town, Me., 
has returned to his former position as 
footwear divisional merchandise man- 
ager with Allied Stores Corp., N. Y. 


New Jersey 


@ Bateman Die Cutting Co. of North 
Bergen has asked for the appointment 
of a receiver to dissolve Marsha Bag 

o., Inc., Union City handbag manu- 
facturers. 


@ Lindenoid Sole Leather Co., Inc., 
Newark, is seeking a loan of $250,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. in order to pay creditors and 
continue in business. A hearing will 
be held on the plan on April 12. 


Pennsylvania 


@ John Conathan of Brockton, Mass., 
has been appointed manager of the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. plant in 
Scranton. He succeeds Harry D. 
Ward. Marshall H. Stevens, recently- 
named vice president, and Charles 
Carroll, piecework expert, are cur- 
rently revising work schedules of the 
plant. 


@ The Central Pennsylvania Shoe & 
Leather Assn. will hold its Spring 
Outing and Golf rnament on June 
17 at the Hanovér Country Club, 
Abbotstown. Archie C. Mudge of Han- 
over Shoe Co., Hanover, is chairman 
of the Golf Committee. The associa- 
tion now has a membership of about 
500 manufacturers and suppliers. 


Washington, D. C. 


@ The newly-formed Water Pollution 
Control Advisory Board will meet 
soon to develop a program to support 
and aid technical research in water 
pollution problems. The program, 
available to states and industries, will 
follow Congressional policy to recog- 
nize, preserve and protect states 
rights in controlling water pollution. 


Tennessee 


@ General Shoe Corp.’s Fortunet line 
of women’s wedgies has been awarded 
the gold medal of the Fashion Acad- 
emy for “superior Design achieve- 
ment.” 


Ohio 


@ Joseph Michelman, formerly plant 
manager of Pyrrole Products Co., 
Portsmouth, manufacturers of shoe 
cements, has been elected head of 
Michelman Chemicals, Inc., recently 
chartered to manufacture industrial 
chemicals. Listed capitalization is 250 
shares of no-par common stock. 


@ Cecil H. Yates has been placed in 
charge of operations at the Selby 
Shoe Co.’s casual shoe plant in Ports- 
mouth. Formerly assistant to H. B. 
Anderson, superintendent, Yates suc- 
ceeds F. M. Lawder who resigned. 


Missouri 


@ The new International Shoe Co. 
plant at Salem was opened recently. 
It is expected that the factory will 
reach full production in several 
months and eventually employ 500 
workers. 


@ International Shoe Co., in opera- 
tions between April 1 and Dec. 31, 
1948, spent a total of $641,931 in 
Poplar Bluff. The company also spent 
$125,000 on construction of the Merva 
plant and improvements at the Cedar 
plant. At Belle, the company spent 
$171,485 between May 1 and Dec. 31, 
the first eight months of operation. 


@ Wesseling-Jordan Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, is obtaining additional capital 
to finance an expansion in production 
capacity. The firm manufactures ju- 
venile shoes of compo construction at 
its plant in Eldon, and hopes to in- 
crease production from 1200 to at 
least 1800 pairs daily. 


@ Leo H. Snyders, former general 
manager of Milius Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
has announced the final liquidation of 
the firm’s remaining assets. The com- 
pany closed in 1948. 
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Changing an alligator 
into a purse... 


That's quite a trick. An important factor in making the ‘‘trick"’ 
successful is a good fatliquor such as NOPCO 1717. NOPCO 
1717 does the trick, whether the skin selected is from an alliga- 
tor, a lizard or any other reptile. 


Look to NOPCO, too, for superior aids in processing animal 
hides. NOPCO provides a wide variety of high quality tanning 
specialities to help you make good leather better. Note, for 
example... 


BOSTON CEDARTOWN. GA Gite vere) 


RICHMOND CAL 


«++ TANOYL 1456-B.. . a blended sulfonated oil for bark 
tanned automobile, furniture, upholstery, brief case and strap 
leather. Assures good color and softness. 

+ + « NOPCOWITE. . . a non-yellowing, non-oxidizing sul- 
fonated oil for whites from heaviest elk to finest glove 
leathers... 


ALUM OILS. . 
leathers. 


. nonionic fatliquors for alum tanned 


NOPCO OILS MAKE 


GOOD LEATHER BETTER 
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1949 Rawstock Outlook 


By EDWARD L. DREW 


Economist, Tanners' Council of America 


(Address before Membership Meeting, NSMA, N. Y. C., March 7) 


ITH respect to domestic sup- 
WV plies of hides and skins for 
1949 the Tanners’ Council 
is estimating that slaughter will show 
a further decline, continuing the trend 
of the past several years. We believe 
these declines in our domestic sup- 
plies from the 1948 level will approxi- 
mate 
5% for hides 
7% for calf—including kip 
9% for sheep and lamb 
With respect to foreign hide and 
skin supplies, we believe that there 
will be as many hides and _ skins 
available in world markets in 1949 
as in 1948. This is an estimate of 
potentiality, not an estimate of how 
many will flow to the United States. 
That is an entirely different question 
involving factors which have had too 
little public attention and which are 
fs vital to your business and the 
economic well-being of consumers 
as to the health of the leather indus- 
try. | am referring here mainly to 
currency instability, foreign exchange 
manipulations and the effects of the 


Marshall Plan. 
Cattle Population 


The Council’s estimates of the do- 
mestic supply outlook were made be- 
fore the Department of Agriculture 
Issued its findings on the United 
States livestock population as of Janu- 
ary 1. 1949. I think it came as a sur- 
prise to most of us that the latest 
cattle population figures showed a 
slight gain—an increase of 369,000 
head. It may be, therefore. that our 
anticipated 1949 slaughter totals are 
too low. I say “may be too low” be- 
cause there is no certainty in it. In 
all the previous cattle cycles, slaugh- 
ter has continued to decline after the 
cattle numbers have turned upward. 
In the past two cycles, this divergence 
of trend has been limited to one year. 
January 1, 1938 was our last previous 
low point in cattle population. The 
year 1939 showed a further drop in 
slaughter and then moved upwards. 
The previous low point in the cattle 
population was January 1, 1928, At 
that time, too. we saw a further drop 
in domestic slaughter through 1929 
before the upturn came along. The 
vear 1912, however. when the bottom 
of the then current cycle was reached, 


was followed by three more years 
of a declining trend in slaughter. 

The historical evidence would seem 
to indicate that we are right in pre- 
dicting a further decline in slaughter 
though there may be some questions 
as to the extent of this decline. There 
is another important aspect of the 
cattle population figures. All the in- 
crease seems to have been in the 
corn belt states whereas the cattle 
population in the range areas con- 
tinued downward. It may be, there- 
fore, that 1948 marked a false bot- 
tom in the cattle cycle and that the 
indicated rise was caused by the un- 
usually heavy flow to feeding areas 
late last year. When these fed animals 
are slaughtered it may turn out that 
the cattle population did not increase 
as indicated by the overall figures. 
Such a false bottom has never oc- 
curred before but it could happen. 

We have estimated a total bovine 
kill of 3214 million head made up of 
191., million cattle and 13° million 
calf and kip. This compared with 
341, million estimated for 1948 
made up of 201% million cattle and 14 
million calf and kip. The indicated 
drop of one million in the calf slaugh- 
ter is not inconsistent with the turn 
about in the livestock population; the 
indicated drop of a similar amount 
in the cattle kiil may need to be 
revised upward, It is too soon to tell, 
however, so, for the time being, we 
will stick to our preliminary estimate 
with the thought in mind that a cor- 
rection in the figure would probably 
not amount to much more than 500,- 
000. hides. 


Sheep and Lambs 


The outlook for the domestic sheep 
and lamb skin supplies is something 
else again. Here we find that an 
almost unbelievable reduction — in 
numbers has taken place. The Janu- 
ary 1, 1949 total has been etimated 
by Agriculture at only 31,963,000 
head. There has been a decline in 
numbers for seven years now with the 
overall decline amounting to 43%. 
The latest figure represents the low- 
est number in the 81 years of record 
keeping. 

There have been a number of fac- 
tors back of the continued decline in 


sheep and lamb numbers. These have 
been listed by the Department of 
Agriculture to include: 

(1) High prices for feeder and 
slaughter lambs. 

(2) High losses from predatory 
animals. 

(3) The shift to more profitable 
endeavors, such as farming and 
ranching, by sheep raisers and 

(4) Increased costs of sheep rais- 
ing, especially labor costs. 

Since breeding stock as of January 
1, 1949 showed a further decline we 
feel warranted in estimating another 
drop in slaughter. Tentatively. we 
have placed this figure at 15.2 million 
head, a drop of 1.4 million from 
1948. This estimated decline is the 
same as took place between 1947 
and 1948, 

So much for our estimates of total 
1949 domestic slaughter. But before 
moving over to the foreign supply 
situation I would like to inject one 
cautionary note. This has to do with 
slaughter volume from month to 
month and the possibility of misin- 
terpreting the slaughter figures. I 
am thinking more especially of cattle 
slaughter. As of January 1, 1949 
there were 19° more cattle on feed 
than the vear before and the actual 
number was at a record level. This 
would surely point to a fairly heavy 
market of fed cattle in the early 
spring months and relatively high 
slaughter figures. If this should he 
the case it is important to keep in 
mind that excesses in one period will 
be offset by reductions in subsequent 
months. In neither period, the period 
of high slaughter nor the ensuing 
period of reduced slaughter, will the 
slaughter volume be indicative of the 
overall trend, Optimism about the 
years domestic hide supply in the 
first period would be unjustified as 
excessive pessimism in the second 
period. 

The bad winter out west has a defi- 
nite bearing om this situation and 
may well tend to increase the seasonal 
variations in the flow of cattle to mar- 
ket. Again according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the physical con- 
dition of livestock in the 17 western 
states showed a record decline in 
January as a result of the severe 
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storms. This was true both of cattle 
and sheep. Livestock in the storm 
areas have shrunk considerably in 
weight and it will probably take a 
longer than normal grass feeding 
period to bring these livestock up to 
marketable weights. The late sum- 
mer marketing of grassers may, there- 
fore, be delayed with a corresponding 
effect on slaughter volume. 


Foreign Hides and Skins 


I turn now to the foreign hide and 
skin supply outlook. At the outset I 
indicated that the potential supply 
outlook was good but also indicated 
some doubt as to how this would 
translate itself into a flow of hides 
and skins to the United States. 

In theory this prospect should be 
good. We have here that universally 
wanted commodity, American dollars, 
which should attract hides and skins 
to us rather than to dollar short 
European buyers. But it is not as 
simple as that. 


In the first place our ECA program 
is supplying quite a substantial num- 
ber of dollars to Europe to buy hides 
and skins. This is, of course, part of 
the program designed to reconstruct 
European industry so as to make for 
a more healthy world economy on 
the one hand and for a less fertile 
field for Communism on the other. 
I am bringing up the Marshall Plan 
only to point out that its operation 
does and will continue to affect our 
raw material markets by creating 
competition for our needed imports 
of hides and skins. There would also 
seem to be increasing evidence that 
many European interests are more 
concerned with inventory accumula- 
tion than with the social and eco- 
nomic well being of their countries. 
How this misuse of Marshall Aid 
funds can be corrected, in view of 
our policy of non-interference with 
the economic and political manage- 
ment of those countries, | don’t know. 
Wherever such evidence exists, how- 
ever, it should certainly be made 
available to ECA authorities. 

Another disturbing factor in the 
foreign hide and skin supply picture 
is the result of overvalued foreign 
exchange. The distrust of the cur- 
rency that exists in almost all foreign 
countries has stimulated a flight to 
commodities as a place of refuge. 
This tendency bodes no good for the 
desired free flow of hides and skins 
in world trade. Obviously, any 
change for the better in the currency 
picture would halt inventory accumu- 
lations abroad and might improve 
the outlook for exports to the United 
States. 
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Currency Manipulation 


One other aspect of the currency 
and exchange rate problem has re- 
cently been getting a deservedly in- 
creased attention from not only the 
hide and skin industry but also from 
other industries dependent upon world 
markets for supplies. This has to 
do with the new three-way, Tinker-to 
Evers-to-Chance, method of world 
trade. It has been discussed often 
enough in recent weeks to make al- 
most everybody familiar with its 
workings. Briefly it goes like this: a 
trader in, say, Holland has available 
some below-par sterling worth in the 
free market 254% to 30% less than 
the pegged price of $4.03. Using this 
sterling the trader buys commodities 
such as goatskins in India. Because 
of the low cost of his sterling he can 
afford to offer the Indian seller (who 
gets rupees) a good price for the 
goods. The goods—goatskins—are 
shipped to Holland. The trader then 
offers them for sale to the United 
States at a price perhaps just a little 
better than the new India price he 
has established. In return he gets 
dollars with which to start a new 
triple play. Now at first blush this 
seems to work fine; after all, aren't 
we getting the skins? 

But let us see what has happened. 
The foreign markets, instead of re- 
flecting true market conditions are 
reflecting the difference in currency 
rates, and prices are firmed or in- 
creased, Since everybody can’t ot 
won't participate in this currency 
hokus pokus the bulk of the supply 
must be bought at the new high 
prices. Another result is that this flow 
of raw material is removed from nor- 
mal trade channels with a natural 
destruction of delivery standards. 

I have dwelt on these currency 
factors because of their effect on our 
hide, skin, leather, and shoe economy. 
They are supply limiting and price 
firming factors which can’t be ig- 
nored. They will have an important 
bearing in 1949 not only on how 
many hides and skins we can import 
but how much we will have to pay for 
them. In this you are vitally inter- 
ested as the tanners. 

There are other conditions in the 
world which also color this foreign 
supply picture. The world is. still 
full of quota systems, cartel controls. 
barter arrangements, export embar- 
goes, and such other unnatural hind- 
rances to the free movement of your 
essential raw material. In the light 
of these conditions it would take more 
than a crystal ball to see with any 
clarity just what will happen in 
1949, Unfortunately the only ball 


I can see in front of us is that all 
too familiar black one carrying the 
number eight. 


Rawstock Imports 


As we look back on 1948 we see 
that the flow of hides and skins to 
this country actually wasn’t bad 
we got many more than we did in 
1947, But even putting aside the cur- 
rency and exchange difficulties to a 
continued flow of such a volume | 
can’t help but wonder whether the 
1948 imports can be duplicated in 
1949. Let us look at the records. 

Our cattle hide imports last year 
totaled 2,447,000 hides. But more 
than half of these, 53%, came in dur- 
ing the first quarter as a result of 
1947 buying, not 1948, particularly 
from Argentina. In 1948 very few 
hides were purchased from Argentina 
because of the arbitrary spread be- 
tween Mr. Peron’s prices and ours. 
All through the year there were ru- 
mors and reports regarding the hide 
accumulations in Argentina and the 
need for Peron to get out from under. 
It looks now as though he did just 
that but not by way of reduced prices. 
Trade agreements, barter arrange- 
ments and the use of British credits 
somehow were able to move a large 
quantity of hides. When the year 
ended Argentine exports for 1948 
turned out to be 8.086.000 pieces, a 


total second only to that of 1939 when 
5,204,000 pieces were exported. Janu- 


ary 1949 figures from Argentina 
show another million pieces to have 
been exported in that month. It 
would certainly appear as though 
whatever excess did exist in 1948 
have been heavily cut into. In any 
event, an import volume from Argen- 
tina equal to 1948 is not currently in 
sight barring a readjustment in Ar- 
gentine prices to our domestic levels. 

Another unusually large source of 
hides in 1948 was Canada. Import 
records show our receipts from there 
in 1948 to have amounted to 969,000 
hides, a record total. It would seem 
to me to be unlikely that this volume 
could be duplicated in 1949 especially 
in view of the commonly accepted 
figure of 21% million for their maxi- 
mum annual hide production. 


Calfskins, Goatskins 
As far as calfskins are concerned. 
there is a mixed picture. Last year 
the United States exported more skins 
than were imported. This is a record 
we hope will not be duplicated again. 
We imported 1.032.000 skins, includ- 
ing kips. and exported 1,063,000. 
With export quotas now in effect 
limiting the licensed outflow to a 

(Continued on page 26) 








Good Shoe Output Picture Ahead 


By John H. Patterson 
Economist. NSMA 


(Address before Membership Meeting, NSMA, N. Y. C., March 7) 


WISH to reaffirm some of the 

basic points which we have made 

from time to time in our supply 
reports and bulletins. 

The first of these has to do with the 
scarcity of hide and skin supplies. | 
would like to remind members that 
at a meeting held in Chicago at the 
time of the Shoe Fair in October 
1946, the day before hide, leather, 
and shoe prices were decontrolled, 
I emphasized that hides, skins, and 
leather would be scarce for years. | 
still believe this to be the case. Al- 
though we had a more favorable 
supply situation in 1947 than anyone 
anticipated, in 1948 supplies. —except 
for goatskins—were back to the level 
of 1946, when scarcity of leather was 
the limiting factor which governed 
leather shoe production. The outlook 
for 1949 is none too favorable. Do- 
mestic kill will probably be about the 
game as in 1948, and it appears prob- 
able that the net import balance will 
be less favorable than in 1948, 
Rawstock Scarcity 
' Scarcity is relative. Hides will be 
scarce whether they are five cents 
@r seventy-five cents a pound, | am 
fot suggesting that hides are going 
Up in price, or even that they are not 
going down. Whether they be five 
Gents or fifty cents, neither hides 
nor leather is likely to be any “bar- 
gain” for shoe manufacturers. The 
actual price at any particular time 
will be governed largely by economic 
conditions. Prices can fluctuate, but 
not output, at least not upwards. Our 
maximum possible output of leather 
shoes is 425 million pairs. We must 
not be misled by past experience into 
thinking that the return to a free 
world market will end all this. A 
speculative flurry in hide, leather, and 
shoe prices, followed by reduced con- 
sumer purchases will not end the hide 
and leather shortage and even if this 
sequence of events takes place, we 
will not be back in the same position 
we were in before the war. 

Although this forecast appeared to 
be wrong a year ago, it throws a good 
deal of light on the current hide and 
leather situation. Industrial alcohol. 
which was 25c per gallon before the 
war, last week was selling for 2lec, 
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and had declined 49c since last No- 
vember. Tallow had an OPA ceiling 
of 8-7/8c, and after decontrol rose 
to 29c. Last week it was 734c. Hides 
and skins will go down if there are 
more of them than are wanted. 


Substitutes 


The use of substitutes is the only 
thing that could alter the fundamental 
tightness in the supply situation. Re- 
cently, of course, there has been a 
substantial increase in the use of 
substitute soling materials, which has 
reflected itself in lower prices for 
heavy winter hides, which are suit- 
able only for sole leather. 

In 1948 only 304.3 million pairs of 
shoes were made with leather soles, 
compared with 343.1 million in 1946. 
This represented a decline to 65.8% 
of total production campared with 
73.3% in 1948. 

The decline in upper leather use 
was much smaller. In 1948, 409.9 
million pairs were made with leather 
uppers compared with 422.3 million 
in 1947. Percentage-wise this repre- 
sents a decline from 90.2% to 88.7%. 
Actually the increased use of substi- 
tute soles and uppers appears to be 
centered chiefly in the women’s san- 
dal and playshoe field. Women’s 
sandals and playshoes in 1948 rose 
to 57.1 million pairs from 41.5 mil- 
lion in 1947, and in November 1848, 
which is the last month for which fig- 
ures are available, 39.5% of women’s 
sandals and playshoes were made 
with non-leather soles. In November 
69.0% of women’s sandals and play- 
shoes had leather uppers. During the 
same month 97.8% of women’s dress 
shoes were made with leather uppers 
and 71.4% were made with leather 
soles. Consequently, a considerable 
part of the use of substitutes can be 
attributed to the switch in the types 
of women’s shoes produced. Women’s 
dress shoe production dropped 25 
million pairs in 1948, while women’s 
sandals and playshoes increased 16. 
Incidentally, these figures should give 
pause to eager advocates of “extra” 
pairs. 

Non-leather uppers have made no 
progress whatsoever in the women’s 
dress shoe field. In 1948 97.5% of 


women’s dress shoes were made with 


leather uppers compared with 97.4% 
in 1947. Percentage-wise, leather 
soles on women’s dress shoes de- 
creased slightly, but nothing like 
they did on playshoes. In dress shoes 
the drop was from 83.3% to 77.0%, 
while in playshoes it was from 71.8% 
to 48.3%. 

There is some evidence that the 
sandal and playshoe production has 
about reached a plateau—so that the 
increased use of substitutes perhaps 
will proceed at a declining rate. The 
percentage relation of women’s san- 
dal and playshoe production to total 
women’s shoe production (including 
slippers) during each month of 1948 


was as follows: 


January 22.0% 
February 23.6 
March 26.5 
April 30.7 
May . 34.1 
June 30.1 
July . 25.4 
August 25.4 
September 25.9 
October . 21.5 
November 20.4 
December 23.3 


I do not believe that the use of 
substitutes has yet reached sufficient 
proportions to affect the over-all sup- 
ply situation fundamentally. In my 
most recent supply report I estimated 
that in 1948 the increased use of 
substitutes had not resulted in de- 
creasing the demand for leather by 
more than the equivalent of 500,000 
hides. As soon as spring comes and 
hide quality improves and weights 
become lighter, many of the types of 
hides that are now suitable for sole 
leather can be used for making upper 
leather, and the big differentials be- 
tween branded steers and cows and 
lighter hides should decrease sub- 
stantially. Under present circum- 
stances, if I were a manufacturer I 
would not attempt to anticipate the 
course of hide and leather market 
movements. The balance, in my 
opinion, is a much too delicate one 
to make sound predictions possible. 
While I would try to avoid buying 
anything I did not need, I would not 
let my raw material inventory posi- 
tion deteriorate. Anyone who owns 


(Continued on page 27) 
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have a Calgon technical representative callon you. 
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50 Million Extra Pairs A Year 


By J. O. MOORE 


President, H. C. Godman Company, Columbus, Ohio 
(address at Membership Meeting, NSMA, March 7) 


OR MORE than a year. we 

shoe and leather men_ have 

been telling each other, and 
with perfect agreement, that the 
honeymoon is over; the shoe busi- 
ness is rapidly returning to normal 
and we are all going to have to go 
back to work. Then came 1949. Great 
was the shock for these same shoe 
and leather men to discover that for 
over a year we had been telling each 
other the truth. We have returned 
to normal. At least insofar as typi- 
éal shoe industry problems are con- 
cerned. 

Let’s take just one of the basic 
problems confronting us and trim it 
down to our size and take a good 
look at it. 

Over-production or under-con- 
sumption. This problem is tradition- 
al. Leather and shoe manufacturers 
have the capacity to produce about 
$50 million pairs annually without 
too much strain, while the civilian 
population has not yet learned to 
Gonsume more than 425 to 450 mil- 
lion pairs per year. This 100 million 
pairs excess capacity hangs as a 
sword over the heads of all segments 
of the industry —Tanner. shoe manu- 
facturer and retailer alike. While 
some may think that a buyer's mar- 
ket thus created works to the ad- 
Vantage of the retailer, make no mis- 
take about it. it represents just as 
much of a hazard to the retailer as 
to the manufacturer or tanner. Fail- 
ure to absorb full production at any 
time invariably results in distressed 
merchandise with which the retailers 
own stock must compete. This prob- 
lem of excess productive capacity was 
It is back with us 
again. While natural conmsumptive 
capacity may have increased from 
prewar levels, it is also true that the 
“break even” point of tanners and 
manufacturers have gone up sharply 
during the same period. Where the 
average shoe factory could probably 
have survived, prewar, operating at 
60% of capacity, today’s survival 
level would probably be 75 to 80% 
of capacity—so the urge to produce 
in volume is great with less flexibil- 
ity. In, fact I seriously doubt if we 


with us prewar. 
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would have a prosperous leather and 
shoe industry currently at less than 
450 million pairs, while I do not be- 
ieve over 440 million pairs were pur- 
chased at retail in 1948. Further 
“leveling off” of our general eco- 
nomy might bring consumption well 
below the 1948 level. 

I believe the truth of all of these 
things is obvious. What is the ans- 
wer? The answer is equally obvious. 
We cannot reduce production by ar- 
bitrary means, by saying you quit 
business and I'll run at capacity. We 
must not curtail production by volun- 
tary means below a healthy profit 
level on a free competitive basis. 
Therefore there can be only one ans- 
wer to this problem. 


Increased Consumption 


Can we increase consumption? 
Pairage consumption, yes, quite sub- 
stantially. Dollar consumption, I 
doubt. 

How can we increase pairage con- 
sumption? By increasing value, low- 
ering prices, and by removing exist- 
ing obstacles to efficient retail distri- 
bution. 

It is my guess that the nation’s 
shoe bill for 1948 was about 234 bil- 
lion dollars, representing about 440 
million pairs. It is my opinion that 
we will have a far healthier industry 
ket for 500 million pairs if we can 
produce that many pairs of good 
shoes for a total! dollar outlay of 234 
billion or less. It is my belief that 
we will have a fair healthier industry 
in all of its branches—tanning, 
manufacturing and _retailing—when- 
ever we learn to produce and market 
500 million pairs per year at 234 bil- 
lion dollars than to produce and 
market 450 million for the same total 
dollars, and I believe the 500 million 
pairs can be produced and marketed 
profitably for 2°4 billion dollars 
whenever we see to it that the lower 
price per pair represents maximum 
attainable efficiency in manufactur- 
ing and retailing—in other words, 
greater value to the consumer. It is 
quite true that a great part of the 
burden of providing a market for the 


productive capacity of the industry 
falls directly on the retailer, it is 
equally true that all three of the basic 
factors involved in developing such 
a market, Value-Price and Service 
must start with the tanner and flow 
thrown the manufacturer and retail- 
er. A legitimate and logical part of 
these three essentials must be pro- 
vided by each segment of the indus- 
ary. Neither retailer, manufacturer 
nor tanner alone can create the kind 
of values or prices necessary to mak- 
ket 500 million pairs a year, 


Value and Price 


Let’s look at this matter of value 
and price. Generally speaking the 
American people spend a pretty defi- 
nite percentage of their total income 
for footwear. With income fairly 
level. they will willingly spend about 
the same number of dollars from year 
to year. Higher prices usually ac- 
company high wage periods, low 
prices-low wage periods; therefore 
this fairly uniform percentage of in- 
come means fairly uniform pairage 
consumption (not production), Cer- 
tain segments of the industry have 
heen able to prove conclusively that 
for a given income level, lower prices 
and greater values, do definitely 


_ stimulate greater pairage sales. Please 


understand that | am separating 
price and value. Increased value may 
mean better styling, better materials, 
better workmanship, greater comfort. 
Remember that having a 9 quadruple 
\ at the right place at the right time 
may produce more pair sales than a 
dollar price reduction, But also re- 
member that to the American public, 
under normal competitive conditions. 
the dollar sign is still the number one 
yardstick for measuring value. I am 
told repeatedly that the consumers of 
footwear have no conception of the 
outstanding values which they receive 
in footwear as compared with other 
items of apparel. I do not agree with 
that. I believe that they have entirely 
too well fixed in their minds the kind 
of values they got in footwear pre- 
war, and are not going to buy extra 
pairs with enthusiasn until they can 
again see somewhat comparable 
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Count on 
Uniformity 


Gargoyle Leather Oils and Greases 
have meant High Quality for 81 years 


IN AN INDUSTRY of many vari- 
ables, such as Tanning, you can de- 
pend on uniformity in Gargoyle 
Leather Oils and Greases. 

Since 1866, our trademark on 
shipments to you has meant uniform 
high quality. Since 1866, the mak- 
ers of these superior products have 
worked closely with tanners to as 
sure best results in the most exacting 
tanning operations. 





March 12, 


Gargoyle Products 
for Leather 


CURRIERS VACGREASE W 
CURRIERS HARD GREASE 
No. 13 
CURRIERS VACGREASE D 
SULFOLINE A 
SULFOLINE $ 
STETINE No. 3 
CURRIERS OIL No. 4 
WATERPROOFING COMPOUNDS 


Today, this uniform high quality 
—this close cooperation with your 
business — can mean more to you 
than ever before. It can help you 
improve your product still more to 
meet the challenge of new and 


vigorous Competition. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Tanners Division 


26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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values, according to their own yard- 
stick. 

How can we create better values 
and lower prices with the high break 
even point referred to? 


Lower Prices Possible 


We must first put out of our minds 
any though that because we have a 
labor contract with a strong union 
at what we may consider high piece- 
work prices, our costs are fixed; 
therefore our prices must remain 
fixed at the present level and there 
is nothing we can do about it. This 
just isn’t true. I make the flat state- 
ment that it is not the production 
wages you pay today that keeps you 
from reducing your prices or increas- 
ing your values. During the past 5 
lush years most of us, and other in- 
dustries as well, pyramided expense 
on top of expense, a great part of it 
not necessary for efficient operation, 


_and we just haven't done anything 


about it. 

How many of you have really made 
a serious study of each item in your 
cost sheets and factory distribution 
overhead during the past five years, 
unless you have done it during the 
past three months when looking for 
orders? 

What are you doing about the de- 
cline in manhour production? Man- 
hour production in the average shoe 
factory has gone down from 20 to 
40% since 1941, and most of us 
haven’t had the guts to do anything 
about it. 

Let’s look at the record and see if 
this means anything. I'll use our 
business for example, simply because 


I happen to know the facts. In 1945 


_ after VJ Day, we found that since 


een 


_ gone down about 40%. 


1941 our manhour production had 
We decided 
to do something about it. A strike 
resulted. The union’s position—more 
pay for less work. Our position. 

any increase in pay must come, in 
large measure, from increased man- 
huor production. The strike lasted 
six months. We won. Shoemakers 
returned to work under a manhour 
production bonus plan and a simple 
but definite company policy—any- 
body who did not turn out an honest 
day’s work, according to predeter- 
mined standards, got fired—union or 
no union. Let’s take a quick look at 
the results in our factories. Decem- 
ber 1948 against same period in 1945 
(before the strike). After three volun- 
tary 5% increases in rates plus a 
manhour production bonus, and in 
spite of more complicated and costly 
patterns being made today, our man- 
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hour production is up 20%, hourly 
earnings up 38%, average weekly 
earnings up 40%, labor cost per pair 
up only 14c in one factory and 9c in 
another. 

Greater production for some space 
and machinery, less overtime, bet- 
ter distribution of overhead brought 
overall cost per pair, exclusive of 
materials, below 1945 level. This is 
further evidenced by the fact that 
after grading up materials and add- 
ing labor operations, totaling about 
40c per pair at current costs, our 
prices today are just 50c per pair 
above our prices under OPA and we 
are operating profitably. 


Costs Unnecessarily High 

By contrast—in conversation the 
other day with a large manufacturer 
of a medium price line (whose whole- 
sale prices today are $2.00 above 
their OPA ceilings) the question of 
lower prices came up. He asked 
“How can prices come down to any 
extent—today the tanners costs are 
largely fixed by high labor costs, our 
costs are similarly pegged, and what 
chance have any of us got to reduce 
labor costs?) Now who is right? 
Somebody is due for a rude awaken- 
ing. 

The shoe and leather industry has 
done an outstanding job in holding 
prices down and value up consider- 
ing what we've had to work with and 
considering the economic pressures 
surrounding us, but we should face it 
squarely and face it now that our in- 
dustry is in grave danger of immed- 
iately becoming a backward, retarded, 
antiquated industry. During the war 
years and immediately following, 
many industries with whom we must 
compete for the consumer dollar re- 
ceived great stimulus from techno- 
logical developments associated with 
their war effort, while the shoe in- 
dustry was being seriously retarded. 
Our best technical laboratories and 
brains were developed to improving 
guns and bullets, not shoes. For the 
better part of 8 years the industry 
has been stymied. Partly because 
of this interruption, there has been 
very little improvement in shoemak- 
ing machinery and methods during 
recent years. Just enough to prove 
significant. The sliplasted shoe indi- 
cates something of the possibilities 
for lower prices, greater values and 
tremendously increased pairage con- 
sumption awaiting a truly progressive 
industry. 

Also, because of this stagnation in 
technological development, we are 
endangered with an even more ser- 
ious letdown from an engineering 


standpoint, affecting production line 
efficiency in getting shoes through 
the mill with less cost and more uni- 
form quality. 


Industry Getting Old 

Mechanically our machines are 
rapidly wearing out. Look at your 
repairs and machine parts account 
for 1948. If it is less than $20,00c 
for a medium size factory, yours is 
the exception—up about 100% in 
three years. Lacking the pressure of 
new methods and new technological 
developments, the incentive to re- 
ulace worn out machinery suffers 
grievously. 

We have set aside $100,000.00 per 
factory for modernizing and stream- 
lining. We are actually having a hard 
time spending it, unless we are will- 
ing to simply throw out old machines 
and replace with newer machines ot 
the same model. However we are 
trying to do something about it. We 
have set up a machine and methods 
research department, headed by a 
young engineer whose specialty is 
machinery of all kinds. We are not 
confining our research to the shoe 
machinery field, we are studying 
modern machinery developments in 
many related and unrelated fields. 
We are just getting started but we 
have already turned up a small ma- 
chine from another industry which 
cost us $1,200.000, plus about a 
hundred dollars worth of our own in- 
ventions to make it semi-automatic. 
This machine is saving us $25,000.00 
per year on one operation in one fac- 
tory. Don’t ask me what it is—I 
won't tell you. I might trade up a 
$25,000.00 idea for a $50,000.00 
idea.. 

Furthermore if we permit ours to 
become a second grade industry tech- 
nologically and mechanically, we will 
all become second or third grade in- 
dustrialists mentally and psycholog- 
ically. The atmosphere of a worn 
out shoe factory, amid the rattle of 
ancient, patched up machinery is not 
a climate most conducive to breeding 
and hatching new ideas. 

If you don’t believe our industry 
is seriously threatened with mental 
and pyschological decay. go to your 
local high school. Have each mem- 
ber of the graduating class tell you 
what they want to do after graduat- 
ing. Chances are you won't get one 
vote for the shoe industry unless you 
have a son or nephew in the class. 
even then the odds are against you. 
We'd be in a helluva fix if we didn’t 
have sons, nephews and sons-in-law. 
Television, aviation, Radar, radio, 
refrigeration, law, medicine. chemis- 
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try. All get the young brains from 
high schools and colleges. 


Improved Service 

Values and prices within the reach 
of even a most efficient industry alone 
will not do this job. The third ele- 
ment, service, is tremendously im- 
portant. As previously mentioned a 
part of this service function properly 
and economically belons to each sec- 
tion of the industry—tanner, manu- 
facturer, retailer. If either success- 
fully shifts all of this burden to the 
others, distribution slows down, and 
less than maximum sales result. On 
this point I want to quote from a 
speech made by Mark Edison, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Shoe Chain Stores, to the Tanners 
Council in Chicago last November 
18th: 

“We know that we can raise the 
shoe consumption level only if each 
segment of the industry assumes its 
equitable share of production and in- 
ventory risks. When any branch of 
industry-retailer-manufacturer-or tan- 
ner-permits the rate of production or 
distribution to fall below the rate of 
the true consumption potential of the 
public-two things happen: 

(1) Other branches of the industry 
are required to take on a dispropor- 
tionate production and inventory 
risk. 

(2) When a branch of industry is 
thus burdened, it cannot achieve 
maximum production or distribution. 
For example, if a retailer had to 
carry excessively high inventories be- 
cause he could not rely on a manu- 
facturer producing and delivering the 
required shoes at the time they are 
needed, the retailer would doubtless 
be forced to curtail the ranges of 
styles, colors and even sizes which 
he could offer. Thus fewer shoes 
would be sold. 

Whenever we have low production 
and low unit sales, operation costs in- 
crease so sharply that the consumer 
resists buying under these conditions, 
thus forcing further curtailment and 
eventually pricing goods out of the 
market.” 

And make no mistake about it. 
Anything which even delays or post- 
pones the purchase of a pair of shoes, 
whether it be for lack of a size or 
failure to have promptly an adequate 
supply of a new style. means fewer 
pairs ultimately consumed. 

Mechanically and physically shoe 
retailers are in better shape than 
manufacturers to do their part of 
this 500 million pair job, but psychol- 
ogically I think they are in worse 
shape. Never in my memory have 
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we had so little real salesmanship in 
retail stores as today. Much of the 
market for today’s excess shoe pro- 
duction is being literally kicked out 
of retail stores by ignorance, indif- 
ference and insolence. The owners 
and managers are to blame for that 
just as you are to blame for low man- 
hour production and its adverse ef- 
fect on prices and values. 


50 Million Extra Pairs 


The first 400 million pairs will 
be bought by the public from sheer 
necessity, the next 50 million will 
come easy or hard according to the 
level of national income and pressure 


of competition for the dollar by the 
price level of other necessities. That 
last 50 million or 10% will come 
only from better values, lower prices, 
super salesmanship and in competi- 
tion with the world’s most progres- 
sive industries—television, radio, 
automatic laundries and other luxury 
developments. 


The health and prosperity of our 
industry is tied up with, and totally 
dependent upon, our ability to mar- 
ket that last 10% of our productive 
capacity—not in competition with 
the most dynamic and progressive in- 
dustries in existence, industries whose 


More than forty 
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in the manufacture of 


Fatliquors, Dyestuffs and 
Chemical Specialties of 
every type for the 
Leather Trade. 
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abilities to take dollars away from 
the consumer (even before he gets 
them) make Jesse James look like a 
Salvation Army lass with a tambor- 
ine. If you don’t believe that, take 
a look at Television, an industry still 
in the experimental stage. They ex- 
pect to do somewhere between 5Ut 
million and a billion dollar business 
in 1949, possibly as much as one 
third of the nation’s total footwear 
bill! 

As the industry is now headed, | 
cannot see annual consumption in ex- 
cess of 435 to 440 million pairs per 
year with little profit and much toil. 
sweat and grief for the industry. 

I am not pessimistic. I am just 
realistic. The shoe and leather in- 
dustry can produce and market 500 
million pairs per year, but it will take 
better engineering, more efficient fac- 
tories, producing better values at low- 
er prices than we have in prospect in 
the near future; each segment of the 
industry must carry his share of the 
inventory and distribution burden. 
and retailing must recognize that for 
that last 10% it is not competing 
with the shoe store next door. or 
around the corner, but must develop 
a dynamic salesmanship able to sell 
the extra pair of shoes in competition 
with a new television set, a new auto- 
matic laundry. a home freezer or a 
new automobile. In short it will re- 
quire a first class industry, with em- 
phasis on technological and mechani- 
cal development and production line 
efficiency with an effective distribu- 
tion system, attracting each year. to 
all branches, enough new blood and 
brains to perpetuate itself. 


—+ 


Drew... 
(Continued on page 19) 


maximum of 100,000 skins a quarter. 
exports should be far lower than in 
1948. Canada, however, is still a 
problem here since no licenses are 
required for exports to that country 
and last year exports to Canada 
amounted to 317,000 skins. Should 
these increase and should we find 
difficulty in getting the same volume 
of foreign supplies that we got last 
year, our net import picture may not 
be improved to any great extent. 
Certainly we are still a long way 
from pre-war conditions when our 
net imports came to more than 2.600,- 
000 skins a year. 

Now what about goatskins? Since 
all our supplies have to be imported. 
the foreign currency situation and 
exchange difficulties discussed before 
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have an important bearing on the 
outlook. Last year we imported 38,- 
800,000 goat and kidskins. This was 
1.3 million more than in 1947 but 
2.7 million less than the 1936-40 
average. Our major source continues 
to be India which last year supplied 
us with 13 million skins, a reasonably 
normal volume. It seems reasonable 
that potential supplies of goatskins 
are ample to give us almost as many 
skins in 1949 as we took in 1948, 
but there is no certainty that they 
will come here without some diffi- 
culty. This will be especially true if 
exchange values are not stabilized. 


Sheep and Lamb Skins 


Last year we are supposed to have 
imported some 24,200,000 sheep and 
lamb skins including shearlings and 
other wooled skins, slats, skivers, and 
fleshers as well as pickled skins. The 
Bureau of the Census has been asked 
to check this total since no one seems 
to know what could have happened 
to such a volume. As far as pickled 
skins are concerned we managed to 
import 17,820,000 as against 13,- 
200,000 in 1947 and a pre-war aver- 
age of 15.6 million. Most of these 
skins came from New Zealand where 
sales are made on an auction basis. 


In line with my previous remarks on 
currency values as a factor in the 
import picture it is important to note 
that at the last New Zealand auction 
not one of the pickled sheepskins was 
bought for United States account and 
the prices paid were $2.50 a dozen 
up from the previous auction! 

Under such circumstances, and this 
applies to all our imported raw ma- 
terials, it is not easy to appraise for- 
eign hide and skin suppiles as a 
source for United States tanners. 
Exchange rates and currency deals 
are as important as market condi- 
tions. Price quotations by themselves 
may mean as little as many foreign 
skin price schedules did under OPA. 

At the start I gave you our con- 
clusions. They were fairly definite 
as far as the domestic outlook is con- 
cerned. I know I haven't clarified 
the foreign picture completely but I 
do hope I have been able to explain 
why it can’t be clarified. There is this 
to be said, however: we do need 
foreign hides and skins to augment 
our domestic supply. We will get 
them if we want them. If the demand 
for leather is there the hides and 
skins will probably be found to meet 
that demand. What the cost will be 
no one can say. 


MINIMUM OF IRON 


The constant vigilance of our control chemists insures to you a 
sodium sulphide that consistently meets the most exacting specifi- 
cations of the industries we serve. Use our sodium sulphide to 
maintain more easily your high standard of quality. 


A Successful Leather Manufacturer Comments... 


‘“. . . our laboratory reports that RED CAP SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES are of excep- 
tionally high quality.”” This is one of many such statements received since Barium intro- 
duced Red Cap Sodium Sulphide Flakes on the market. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 


SEDIMENT FREE 


Patterson... 
(Continued from page 20) 


leather without being in debt for it 
is taking a bigger chance than | 
would care to take if he does not 
maintain his current position. 


1949 Shoe Consumption 


It is my firm conviction that the 
American people will buy between 
460 and 465 million pairs of shoes 
this year. For more than 2 years we 
have been stressing that the best 
measure of consumption require- 
ments was production in the 5 pre- 
war years, from 1936 through 1940, 
adjusted for population change. Dur- 
ing those years production of shoes 
and slippers averaged 409 million 
pairs per year. The population in- 
crease between 1938, which was the 
mid-point of the five prewar years, 
and 1948, is 12.2%. The anticipated 
increase for this year should bring 
the increase up to 13.3%. This 
means that if production is main- 
tained on the prewar basis this year 
we should produce 463 million pairs 
of shoes. 

When we first espoused the notion 
that per capita requirements had not 
changed since before the war this 
was a rather unpopular thesis, be- 


RED CAP SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


EXCEPTIONAL PURITY — 
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Something New! 


with a very bright luster. 
Imparts a velvety feel. 


Preserves the break. 











TANASOL NCO (Beads or Powder) 


TANASOL D (Liquid) 
With extracts, for 
good color 

TANASOL PW (Beads or Powder) 


Bleaching chrome stock; also on 
chrome stock for level dyeing, and for 
pastel shades 


SYNEKTAN NCRP 


In combination tannage; in dyebath 
for chrome stock for better grain 


lower costs and 
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Something Different! 
“APEX VELVETEEN No. 5600” 


@ Combination binder and top finish. 


@ Glazes and plates (up to 200 deg. F without sticking or streaking) 


Makes color smutproof; also waterproof. 
Can be used with pigments and aniline dyes. 
Velveteen is water soluble. 


Applicable to vegetable and chrome tanned leathers. 


Chemical Co., Inc. 


Estab. 1900 
225 West 34th Street 


New York 1,N.Y. = 


—For Better Results, Use...— 


Samples and Information Upon Request 








SYNEKTAN NPP 


For white leather; for dyeing pastel 
shades with good weight to leather 


SULPHONATED OILS 
All types 


MONOPOLE OIL 


For finishing 


EMULSIFIERS and DETERGENTS 
For good degreasing 
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cause most manufacturers and _ all 
retailers were licking their chops in 
anticipation of an annual volume of 
600 million pairs, their appetites 
whetted by the 530 million pairs 
produced in 1946. Today the idea of 
a 460 to 465 million pair market 
should be more popular, for the rate 
at which retailers have been buying 
recently suggests that they believe the 
public are going to stop wearing 
shoes. 


More Production 


We will make considerably more 
shoes during the next few months 
than we made during the correspond- 
ing months of last year. I base this 
prediction on the simple fact that 
from September through February 
of last year we produced shoes at an 
alarming rate of 500 million pairs, 
which, when we stopped to think 
about it, we knew could not be sus- 
tained. During the last quarter of 
1948 our total production was only 
109 million pairs compared with 125 
million during the corresponding 
period of 1947. One hundred nine 
million pairs per quarter simply is 
not enough shoes. In January, ac- 
cording to the Tanners’ Council esti- 
mate, production totaled only 33,- 
750,000 pairs, and their preliminary 
estimate for February is only 34,- 
000,000 pairs. For these two months 
together production was down 13,- 
265,000 pairs, compared with last 
year. I do not believe that there is 
any likelihood of business being 
good enough to alter our supply and 
requirements situation in any mate- 
rial way. 

We have a substantial cushion 
underneath demand for the reason 
that shoe prices stand in a favorable 
relation to consumer incomes. I have 
some figures showing the percentage 
of an average person’s disposable in- 
come represented by the factory 
price of an average pair of shoes. 
These figures show that it is slightly 
easier for an average person to buy 
a pair of shoes now than it was be- 
fore the war. Nevertheless, for large 
segments of the population it is not 
much easier, especially after taking 
into consideration the present scale 
of income taxes, which is vastly 
higher than before the war. 

People do not think back to the 
’30’s to compare shoe prices. They 
think of them instead in terms of 
what they were before they jumped 
up sharply in the latter part of 1946. 
In my opinion, over-all there is no 
sound reason for anticipating a 
higher or a lower per capita con- 
sumption than we had during the 
five prewar years. I think we would 
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all agree that the industry as a whole 
was better off in 1947-48 than in 
1933. 


Consumption Stability 


When you analyze the production 
and consumption of shoes by types 
you have to make allowance for 
changes in the manner of reporting. 
It is commonly believed, for example, 
that there has been a considerable 
increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of women’s shoes. From 1936 
through 1940, according to the 
Census figures, the production of 
women’s shoes, exclusive of slippers, 
averaged 170 million pairs. A 11.6% 
increase in female population 15 
years old and over would therefore 
lead us to expect that in 1948 pro- 
duction should equal 189 million 
pairs. Our actual production of 
women’s shoes, exclusive of slippers, 
was 203 million. Slipper production 
in 1948 was only 42 million pairs, 
whereas from 1936 through 1940 
slipper production according to Cen- 
sus figures averaged 46.8 million 
pairs. Adjusting for population in- 
crease this would have led us to ex- 
pect a slipper production of 52.5 
million pairs in 1948. [ am of the 
opinion that the difference between 
this figure and the actual figure is 
explainable almost entirely by the 
fact that about 10 million shoes that 
used to be reported as slippers are 
now reported as shoes. 

When you take the total shoe and 
slipper production and put it on a 
per capita basis it is apparent that 
there is an amazing stability in con- 
sumption except in definitely abnor- 
mal years. Considering the current 
vogue for men’s shoes it is amazing 
that their per capita production has 
held up as well as it has. Men’s dress 
and work shoe production during 
1936 through 1940 averaged 2.11 
pairs per man 15 years old and over 
per year. In 1947 production of these 
shoes averaged 2.08, and in 1948 
2.02 pairs. 

We have less reason than most in- 
dustries to worry about how much 
business we are going to do. Short of 
a war or a great depression we will 
do just about as well as we have 
during the past two years. 

I would not for a moment under- 
estimate the serious problem which 
exists of figuring out what the public 
wants. This is the most considerable 
problem, in my opinion, facing man- 
ufacturers, particularly in the wom- 
en’s field, today. Business will be 
good for manufacturers who can 
give people what they want at the 
right price, until such time as over- 
all production outruns needs, 
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@ Fred Holbrow has been named 
Division Manager in charge of the 
Columbus and Xenia, O., plants of 
Joyce, Inc., Pasadena, replacing Cliff 
Vaughn who recently resigned. Hol- 
brow joined the firm in 1948 as leather 
buyer in full charge of leather pro- 
curement for all Joyce plants. He was 
formerly factory manager of Gale 
Shoe Mfg. Co., North Adams, Mass. 


@ The West Coast Shoe Travelers 
Associates will hold its “retailers’ 
luncheon” at Los Angeles’ Chamber 
of Commerce Building, March 31. The 
program will cover manufacturer- 
retailer relationships; in particular, 
how to keep the smaller retailer in 
business and increasing sales volume 
by producing lower-cost shoes. 


Better Unhairing With 
Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate 


@ Paul D. Cook of the Northwest 
Footwear Distributing Co., St. Paul, 
has been elected president of the 
Northwestern National Shoe Travel- 
ers Assn. at its annual meeting. Other 
officers elected were: Francis Langer, 
vice president; Henry Thorson, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Roy Miller, re- 
cording secretary. Ed Trenc, Joseph 
Brosbois and Claude Shelton remain 
on the board of directors along with 
David Laron, Sr., Henry Nylander 
and William Strub, newly-elected di- 
rectors. 

eM. J. Seidenberg Co., Boston 
wholesale sales representative for 
Moose River Shoe Co., Inc., Oldtown, 
Me., and Stahl Shoe Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., has moved to new and larger 
quarters on Lincoln St. 





Sodium Sulfhydrate does a better job 

of removing hair from hides. With this chemical, 
leather chemists are able to attain the desired balance 
between sulfidity and alkalinity. 
With Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate you can adjust, 
independently, the sulfide and alkali strength of your 
solutions. With a sulfidity equal to that of sodium 
sulfide, there is only half the alkalinity. Without 
changing sulfidity, alkalinity may be increased by 
the addition of caustic soda or sodium sulfide. 


Here’s a way to get precision controlled unhairing 
solutions, and the consequent advantages of stronger, 
cleaner, better grained leather with lessened possi- 


bility of danger to hides. 


HOOKER BULLETIN 500 describes the advantages 
of Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate in unhairing, gives 
formulas and procedures for calf skins, heavv hides for 


sole leather, and hides for 
side and upper leather. A 
request on your letterhead 
will bring this bulletin to 
you and a sample to enable 
you to determine its value to 
you. The Hooker Technical 
Staff offers its help in the 
application of Hooker chem- 
icals to your processes. 





HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


1 Union St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. Tacoma, Wash. 
Wilmington, Calif. 


Caustic Soda Chlorine Muriatic Acid 
Sodium Sulfhydrate Sodium Sulfide 
Paradichlorbenzene 


CHEMICALS 











(«Continued from page 15) 


Promote Foot Health 


Foot health as a primary promo- 
tion project for 1949 was presented 
this week to a Joint Promotional 
Committee session by the National 
Shoe Institute. The Institute will be 
developed as an authority on foot- 
care news and will prepare feature 
material relating to proper selection 
and use of shoes. 

Other projects discussed included 
casuals for both men and women, 
the National Shoe Fair and a special 
slipper promotion for Nov. and Dec.. 
1949. Both sports and movie stars 
will be used in an experimental effort 
to develop further men’s shoe pro- 
motion. 


South Africa Reveals 
New Import Bans 


Boots and shoes of various types, 
leather manufactures and women’s 
handbags have been added to a new 
list of import bans announced by the 
Union of South Africa. The ban ex- 
tends to both sterling and non-sterl- 
ing areas. 


South Africa announced import 
curbs on all hides and skins last 
Nov. A shortage of dollars led to 


the declaration of the bans on many 
foreign goods. South Africa is cur- 
rently asking for a loan from the 
U.S. 


General Shoe Corp. 
Elects 3 New Directors 


Anderson Spickard, J. R. McCol- 
lum and B. E. Reed were elected to 
the board of directors of General 
Shoe Corp., Nashville. Tenn., at the 
annual meeting of stockholders held 
March 7. Sixteen other directors 
were re-elected. 

Spickard is Director of Industrial 
Relations and has been with the firm 
since 1933. McCollum is vice presi- 
dent of General Retail Corp., a divis- 
ion of the company in charge of the 
100 company-owned or operated re- 
tail stores throughout the country. 
Reed was one of the pioneer em- 
ployes of the Jarman Shoe Co. 
founded in 1924 as parent of General 
Shoe Corp. He has been general 
superintendent of the company’s 
juvenile shoe plants at Centerville 
and Hohenwald, and is also in charge 
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of its Waynesboro and Gallatin 
plants 

Maxey Jarman, chairman of Gen- 
eral Shoe, who presided at the meet- 
ing. reported that present develop- 
ments “indicate a good business year 
for our company in 1949.” He told 
stockholders that the outlook was 
good despite increasing costs for 
labor and materials. 


Seasonal Variations 
In Shoe Production 

Seasonal peaks and valleys in 1948 
shoe production were more pro- 
nounced than in 1947 and, in some 
instances, even more pronounced than 
during the prewar period, The Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn. re- 
ports. The association has released 
a table showing indexes of the month- 
ly variation in the production of shoes 
by types for 1948 as taken from the 
Bureau of the Census monthly pro- 
duction figures. 

In most lines, the seasonal peak 
last fall seems to have occurred a 
month later than during the prewar 
years and a month earlier than in 
1947, NSMA states. It attributes the 
late peak last year to the growing 
practice of closing for a week or 


Jarman said that shipments to date 
show prices to be approximately 35 
cents a pair less than last year. The 
company has been styling its many 
lines to meet the nation-wide demand 
for designs in the lower-priced 
brackets and nearly all lines are 
showing a substantial increase in 
shipments over last year, he said. 


two in July, adding that this practice 
has had such a profound affect on 
July output that some adjustment is 
needed to determine a true seasonal 
pattern. 

Compared with the prewar period, 
women’s shoes showed a less _pro- 
nounced peak in Aug. and decline in 
Nov. The association says the pat- 
tern on the whole was distinctly 
worse than in 1947 and “there is 
small grounds for hoping that we are 
not in the process of reverting to the 
prewar pattern. 

Fluctuations in men’s dress shoes 
were slightly worse but may be due 
in part to a shift to men’s work 
shoes, says NSMA. For the year as 
a whole, production of men’s dress 
shoes decreased about 8.8 percent 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN SHOE PRODUCTION* 


Men’s Men’s 
Women's Work Dress 
Jan. 1948 113 97 109 
Jan. 1947 104 112 101 
Jan. 1936-40 102 100 102 
Feb. 1948 111 96 107 
Feb. 1947 100 107 93 
Feb. 1936-40 111 98 103 
Mar. 1948 124 1038 118 
Mar. 1947 109 108 102 
Mar. 1936-40 124 97 113 
Apr. 1948 103 99 108 
Apr. 1947 105 100 104 
Apr. 1936-40 105 R4 100 
May 1948 87 80 93 
May 1947 95 97 103 
May 1936-40 99 86 92 
June 1948 97 93 105 
June 1947 86 88 95 
June 1936-40 R4 94 92 
July 1948 87 81 80 
July 1947 87 92 91 
July 1936-40 109 97 93 
Aug. 1948 111 103 102 
Aug. 1947 104 90 97 
Aug. 1936-40 134 113 111 
Sept. 1948 109 112 105 
Sept. 1947 107 90 102 
Sept. 1936-40 7a 104 105 
Oct. 1948 96 103 97 
Oct. 1947** 108 110 108 
Oct. 1936-40 91 108 107 
Nov. 1948 78 108 83 
Nov. 1947** : 97 108 98 
Nov. 1936-40 5R 111 91 
Dec, 1948 R4 125 93 
Dec. 1947 98 103 106 
Dec. 1936-40 ‘ eri: 108 91 


while men’s work shoes increased 
21.3 percent. 
: Misses’ Youths’ 
Slippers Infants’ &Chil. & Boys’ Total 
66 105 114 98 106 
V7 110 107 109 105 
43 99 105 94 97 
70 107 113 85 105 
68 101 103 wR 98 
56 102 107 92 103 
79 119 129 90 117 
67 106 110 98 104 
73 114 119 101 116 
73 116 115 baal 102 
74 99 106 93 101 
77 109 101 93 101 
76 100 97 87 88 
70 86 96 88 93 
84 95 93 94 94 
96 109 103 109 100 
71 83 89 96 88 
93 97 92 98 87 
86 81 75 90 83 
79 87 87 98 87 
102 92 97 103 100 
120 94 95 119 107 
115 97 94 103 100 
130 106 lll 123 121 
137 88 94 129 109 
131 104 99 102 105 
139 99 102 110 109 
151 89 87 114 101 
173 108 108 111 112 
159 105 100 108 105 
153 87 81 100 90 
160 109 107 106 105 
151 92 83 92 82 

93 105 97 91 92 
111 110 94 100 102 

93 90 90 92 85 


*Slippers, athletic, and ‘“‘all other’? footwear have been eliminated from age-sex classifications 
**Adjusted to reflect the abnormal variation in working days during 1947 
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LABOR NIEWS 


Both labor and the administration 
are reported conducting a vigorous 
undercover fight to salvage some parts 
of the proposed large-scale broaden- 
ing of the wage-hour law, now threat- 
ened by a strong coalition of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats. 
Instead of the expected minimum 
wage boost to 75 cents for most in- 
dustries and $1 for some, the likeli- 
hood is now that the administration 
may win 65 cents only after a battle. 
The situation will have strong in- 
fluence upon several current “wage 
determination” investigations now 
being conducted by the Dept. of 
Labor, including two on shoes and 
gloves. 

lk 

Negotiating committees of the In- 
ternational Fur & Leather Workers 
Union, CIO, and the Mass. Leather 
Manufacturers Assn. met last week to 
discuss a new contract. Saul Wallen, 
acting as mediator, asked both com- 
mittees to meet with him again this 
past week. 

Wallen was chairman of the New 
England War Labor Board during the 
war and for the past few years, has 
been prominent in the arbitration and 
mediation of labor disputes through- 
out the country. He has been an im- 
partial arbitrator in the Mass. leather 
industry since 1945. 


. + 
The United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, was defeated last week in 
four elections held at Auburn-Lewis- 
ton, Me. shoe plants. The independent 
Lewiston-Auburn Shoeworkers’ Pro- 
tective Assn. was winner in three and 
workers voted no union in the other. 
Results were as follows: Belle-Moc, 
Inc.; Lumbard-Watson Co.; and Pan- 
ther Moccasin Co. voted for LASPA. 

Koss Shoe Co. voted for no union. 

+ 
Fur-lining workers in Gloversville, 
N.Y., members of the International 
Fur & Leather Workers Union, CIO, 


recently reached a new _ contract 
agreement with manufacturers in the 
area. Under the agreement, the old 
wage scale of $1.40 per dozen for cut- 
ters and makers continues but the 
union has the right to negotiate for a 
group insurance clause. 

Terms also include a grievance pro- 
cedure, no-strike, no-lockout clause, 
and a provision for wage renegotia- 
tion if manufacturers begin to pro- 
duce lambskin linings. In addition, 
the union was given sole bargaining 
rights for 120 employes working in 
15 member-plants of the National As- 
sociation of Fur Glove Lining Manu- 
facturers. 


- + 

Members of Local 65, United Whole- 
sale and Warehouse Workers Union, 
independent, have asked member firms 
of the New York Shoe Wholesalers 
Assn. for a wage increase of $6 weekly 
in addition to increased minimums and 
other benefits. Present contract was 
negotiated in 1944 and has been in 
effect since then. 


; , 

Workers at the Moran Shoe Co., 
Carlyle, Ill. have been awarded a five 
percent wage increase in a new wage 
agreement negotiated with the com- 
pany by the United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO. The one-year contract 
also provides for a raised minimum 
for pieceworkers from 60 to 62% 
cents an hour for beginners, with a 
rate of 67% cents at the end of six 
months. 

+ 

Strike activity turned upward dur- 
ing Jan. after a decline to the year’s 
lowpoint in Dec., the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Dept. of Labor reports. 
About 225 stoppages began in Jan. 
involving 70,000 workers, approxi- 
mately the same number as in Jan., 
1948. Idleness arising out of these 
stoppages totaled 800,000 man-days as 
compared with over one million man- 
days in Jan., 1948. 


Operations at the Salamanca, N. Y. 
Keystone Tanning & Glue Co. were 
scheduled to be suspended on March 
4 due to a lack of business. About 
90 employes will be laid-off, officials 
said. A. M. Carson, superintendent, 
said he did not know how long the 
shutdown would last. 


The tannery is one of 12 operated 
by the firm in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

+>. - 


A program for a fourth round of 
wage increases and welfare benefits 
was set forth by the policy committee 
of the United Rubber Workers, CIO, 
in Cleveland, O., recently. L. S. 
Buckmaster, president, called upon 
161 delegates to formulate a wage 
and benefit program to be handed 
over the rubber firms during the 
spring and summer of 1949. 


Buckmaster estimated that profits 
to the big four rubber companies in 
the U. S., Goodyear, Firestone, Good- 
rich and U. S. Rubber, amounted to 
more than $100 million in 1948. He 
said that these profits are about 120 
percent more than the 1940 level, 
which was a pre-war peacetime high. 

Minimum demands listed by the 
union president included a health and 
welfare program calling for up to 52 
weeks of sickness and accident bene- 
fits at $25 a week, $7 a day hospi- 
talization up to 120 days, and surgical 
benefits up to $200. 

PS 


The Lasters Local of the Brother- 
hood of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, 
Brockton, Mass. independent, has en- 
dorsed the United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, in the bargaining rights 
election to be held among Brockton 
shoe and cut sole workers on March 
16. The action marks the first time 
a unit of the BSAC has endorsed the 
CIO union. 

When representatives of the BSAC 
failed to attend a meeting of the 
lasters last week, members appointed 
a committee to insert newspaper ad- 
vertisements regarding affiliation with 
the USWA. The meeting had been 
called to discuss election issues and 
other matters. Representatives of the 
USWA were on hand. 
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Massachusetts 


@ O'Donnell Shoe Co., Lynn, is mak- 
ing a new line of embroidered linen 
play shoes to retail at about $3. 





@ David Luresk, sales representative 
for the William Henry Shoe Co., 
Boston, and Strathmore Shoe Co., Inc., 
Brockton, has moved to new quarters 
at 186 Lincoln St. 


@ Max D. Klayman, president of 
Jean’s, Inc., Haverhill shoe manufac- 
turers, has been sentenced to a year 
and a day in jail and fined $5000 by 
a federal court on charges of evading 
income taxes between 1942-1945. The 
company also was fined $5000. Asst. 
U. S. Atty. Hargedon said the taxes 
evaded were about $200,000. 


@ LaVelle, Inc., New York City, is 
planning production of a new lower- 
priced line to retail at from $14.95 to 
$18.95. Capacity of the Broadway 


_ factory which will turn out the shoes 
’ is 1500 pairs daily. The firm’s higher- 
' priced line retailing at $20.95 up has 
_ been moved to Bleeker St. 


_ Washington, D. C. 


' @ Excise collection on luggage for 


the seven months from July, 1948, 
through Jan., 1949, are reported by 
the International Revenue Bureau as 
$47,094,719, a gain of $1,164,346 over 
that period a year ago. The Jan. total 


> was $8,514,323, a decrease of $268,257 
' from Jan., 


1948, 


@ Exports of rubber footwear, soles 


' and heels totaled $4,958,113 in 1948, 
' close to $2 million less than the $6,- 
| 824,685 exported in 1947, the Dept. of 
' Commerce reports. 


@ Some 8292 items of saddlery and 
other leather goods, originally pur- 
chased by the Army for $413,854, 
were salvaged by the Quartermaster 


General’s office during 1947 as part 
of an economy program. The Army 
reports that the average overall re- 
pairing cost was about 10 percent of 
the original value. 


New York 


@ Promenade Shoe Corp., New York 

City shoe jobber, has assigned for the 

benefit of creditors to Irwin M. Berner. 

— Shallant is president of the 
rm. 


West Virginia 


@ Herbert Newman is now assistant 
superintendent of the Armour Leather 
Co. plant at Parsons, succeeding the 
late Frank Kalar. Newman has been 
with Armour for the past 10 years at 
plants in Holland, Mich., St. Marys 
and North Bend, Pa. 


Florida 


@ Henry Sulkis is now selling for the 
Sumner Shoe Co., Miami. The firm is 
owned by Benjamin Dorson and was 
located in Haverhill, Mass., until re- 
cently. Sulkis was formerly a sales- 
man for the Mitchell Shoe Co., Bidde- 
ford, Me. 


Ohio 

@ U.S. Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin has appointed Richard Wie- 
land, secretary of the Williams Mfg. 
Co., Portsmouth, as a volunteer vet- 
erans’ re-employment rights commit- 
teeman with the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Re-Employment Rights. 


@ Hardy Shoe Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
is opening a plant in Higginsport for 
the manufacture of baby shoes. 
Eighteen pieces of machinery have 
already been installed and production 
has begun on a small scale. 


@ Gro-Cord Rubber Co., Lima, manu- 
facturers of rubber soles and heels, 
recently opened a new manufacturing 
and sales unit in Tillsonburg, Ontario. 
The new plant is operated by J. S 
McKindsey who is now Canadian dis- 
trict manager. The plant will supply 
both heavy duty and everyday soles 
and heels to Canadian shoe manu- 
facturers. 


Michigan 


@ Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corp., 
Rockford, reports the distribution of 
$90,000 profits to 928 employes for 
1948. Eligible participants in the cor- 
poration are allowed to purchase stock 
and almost 50 percent of the plant’s 
eligible personnel are part owners. 


Missouri 


@ The following officers were elected 
at the annual] meeting of stockholders 
of the Trimfoot Co., Farmington. 
J. B. Reinhart, chairman of the board; 
J. B. Reinhart, Jr., president; E. R. 
Gardner, vice president and treas- 
urer; and J. B. Ruebel, vice president 
and secretary. 


@ Nearly 24 million male readers will 
be reached by national advertising 
scheduled by the Winthrop Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, to back its 1949 “Winthrop 
Week”, March 9-23. This marks the 
third year the firm has set aside a 
special week for its more than 1000 
retailers to introduce the company’s 
new spring line. 


@ Harry Samson, a member of the 
shoe industry for many years, recently 
opened a wholesale shoe establishment 
in Galveston. The firm named Samson 
Shoe Co. handles job lots and straight 
cases of women’s and children’s shoes. 
Samson formerly operated a whole- 
sale shoe business in New York and 
Chicago. 


California 


@ It is reported that Samuel Over, 
manufacturers of women’s casual foot- 
wear in Glendale, is now in the process 
of liquidation. 


e@ Harry C. Pfefferman, formerly 
buyer of men’s and boys’ shoes for 
Cannon Shoe Co. in Baltimore, Md., 
is now manager of the company’s 
men’s shoe store in Los Angeles. The 
store operates under the name of Roy 
Logan. Pfefferman succeeds William 
Bubella who is now in the Wichita, 
Kan., store. 


@ Illing of California, Los Angeles 
easual shoe manufacturer, has _ re- 
sumed production at its new quarters 


at 922 E. Pico. 











BORAX-BORIC ACID 








Stocks of 20-Mule-Team Borax and Boric Acid 
carried by distributors located at convenient 
points throughout the United States. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


51 Madison Ave., New York 





SUIPHONATED OILS 
FAT Lidwors 








‘MARDEN'WILD CORP. 











500 Columbia St., Somerville, Mass. 
MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. 


HALIFAX, N. S. 
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Leather 
AY DARA Gia Bes 


Most leather prices soft. Sales 
usually small though some large 
orders placed; details not known. 
Calf demand holds up in lights; 
slower in heavies. Suedes general- 
ly most active in kid and splits. 
Heavy suede (brushed leather) 
getting more attention. 


Sole Leather 


Boston tanners quote up to 63c for 
bends but are usually willing to talk 
when an actual order is in prospect. 
One or two of the finest tannages 
maintain that they must get more than 
63c but we hear of no sales Most 
business done, and there has been a 
slight increase in activity, is at around 
60c for lights and mediums, a cent or 
two more for heavies 

\ reduction of from 2 to 4c in sole 
leather prices was reported by Mid- 
western tanners. This follows closely 
on the heels of a previous decline of 
2c. In addition to the 4c decline, it 
was strongly hinted that, in many in 
stances, sales are taking place at even 
lower levels. New prices are quoted 
at 62c on heavy bends, 63¢ on mediums 
and 64¢ on light bends. Finders’ bends, 
9 to 11 irons, are now quoted 79, 72, 
64c, with 11 iron and up currently 
priced at 85, 78, 69c. The scarcity of 
women’s finders bends, plus the lack 
of demand, has kept the price un- 
changed at 81 to 82c. 


Sole Leather Offal 


3oston dealers report volume small, 
large sales few. Bellies bring up to 
36c for best steers, up to 35¢ for choice 
cows. Poorer stock brings down to 
about 30c. Single shoulders with heads 
on quoted at 45c¢ for lights, down to 
about 40c for medium and heavy stock. 
Double rough shoulders quoted at 57c 
and down, usually bring a cent or two 
below. Some carefully selected lots for 
specialty purposes bring more. Heads 
and shanks very quiet 

Business has been extremely slow in 
the Midwest. Indications point to 
lower levels if there is no immediate 
improvement. Steer and cow bellies 
sell occasionally at 37 and 36c, re 
spectively, although it is understood 
that lower Jevels are being paid. Single 
shoulders, heads off, quoted 51 to 54c, 
heads on 44 to 49s. Double rough 
shoulders, regular tannery run, are 
priced at 60 to 6lc. 


Welting 


Boston welting manufacturers find 
new business slow. Regular Goodyear 
welting quoted at 8%c for % by 1/8 
inch stock. 
Specialty welting continues fairly ac- 
tive. Synthetic welting does well in 


3uyers want to pay less 


lower priced shoes 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
WEEK 


95-1.10 


KIND OF LEATHER 


CALF (Men's HM) 
CALF (Women's) 85-1.05 
CALF SUEDE _.. 1.00-1.25 
KID (Black Glazed) ......... 55-80 
KID SUEDE .... ; 50-75 
PATENT (Extreme) . 50-58 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 18-20 
KIPS ren - . 50-55 
EXTREMES (Corrected) . 45-51 
WORK ELK (Corrected) .. 44-48 
SOLE (Light Bends) 60-63 
BELLIES 33-36 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rah). 44-56 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) . . 38-44 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 21-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) ...... 18-19 


WELTING (!/p x Ye) gl, 


LIGHT NATIVE COWS _ 241/p-25 


YEAR 1948 
AGO AGO HIGH 


95-1.10 95-1.10  1.30-1.48 
90-1.10 88-98 40-1.48 
1.05-1.30 1.00-1.30 —1.45-1.90 
55-80 65-85 70-90 
50-75 65-82 70-90 
56-66 45-58 76-82 
18-20 19-23 23-25 
54.60 55-61 70-75 
48-53 48-51 60-65 
52-55 45-50 56-60 
68-70 72-78 90-95 
36-40 36-38 44-47 
58-60 65-67 77-80 
38-42 39-41 
22-24 21-23 
19-20 18-20 
8I/, 10-101/, I-11, 
26!/, 231/, 33 


MONTH 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 
using quality rawstock. 
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HOW TOUGH 
YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 
ARE 


TIOGA 
OAK 


SOLE LEATHER 
WILL DO THE 
JOB FOR YOU 


CUT STOCK 
BENDS 


BACKS 
BELLIES 
SHOULDERS 


BER 


TANNING CO. 


Westfield, Penna 
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ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
EMULSIFIED OILS 


SULPHONATED 
TALLOW 


FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


“Always Reliable” 











LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BATES 
LEATHER FILLERS 


SOLE LEATHER 
FINISHES 

SPONGING AND 

SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 


INC. TANNERS’ SUGAR 
is ANO LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 


LINCOLN 
and 
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Cut Stock 


Midwestern cut sole prices are at 
least 5c lower than those quoted a 
week ago. Men's 8 to 10 irons were 
reduced 5c straight across the board. 
New prices now 80, 74, 69, 63, and 60c 
on fines; 75, 70, 66, 60, and 57c on 
semi-fines, and 68, 62, 60, 56 and 53c 
on No. 1 scratch. In women’s weights, 
6 to 8 irons, only the lower grades were 
lowered 4c. Fines are newly quoted 
45, 44, 40c; semi-fines 43, 41, 37c¢ and 
No. 1 scratch 40, 37, and 33c. Demand 
is still for the heavier ends, although 
the market as a whole is quiet. 


Calf Leathers 


report a moderate 
week. Women's weights. still active 
but new orders smaller, usually for 
quick delivery. Some buyers negotiate 
for future supplies but such buying not 
Up to $1.05 asked for choicest 
Regular run skins bring 
with best de- 


Boston tanners 


general 
small skins 


about $1.00 and down 
mand for 65 to 80c leather. In men’s 


weights prices hold to $1.10 and down 
level with best interest, which is small, 
in grades below 90c. Makers of very 
finest calf report top selections in good 
Suede calf as not as active 
advance orders  be- 

Usual price for 
$1.15 and down; 


demand 
as predicted but 
ginning to shape up 
black suede about 
some ask more 
New price listings on calf leather 
prices were the farthest from the minds 
of Midwestern calf leather tanners 
especially in view of the Leather Show 


this week in New York. It was an- 
ticipated that a more complete and 
definite understanding of the current 


would result from the show, 
hasn't been realized 
calf leather sales 
basis’ Phe 


market 
but so far this 
In most instances, 
are on an “individual 
general range in women’s weights, in 
colors, is quoted at $1.01 to $1.05 for 
the B Grade, C Grade at 95 to 97c, 
D grade at 89 to 90c and X grade at 
80 to 83c. Men’s weights are $1.07 to 
$1.10, C Grade $1.03 to $1.05, D Grade 
95 to 97¢ and X grade from 83 to 87« 
Most of the demand continues for the 
lighter weights, which are still in short 
supply 


Kid Leathers 


Boston tanners worry about raw 
stock as international currency manip- 
ulations force prices higher. Suedes 
get good business at 55¢ to 75c with 
moderate call at slightly higher. Buy- 
ers interested in suede at 50c but sup- 
Colored suede sells 
delivery Whites 
Black glazed mixed. 
Some tanners have good business, 
others complain. Up to 80c usual trad- 
ing ground. Better selections small in 
production Colored glazed slower 
Linings sell well between 26 and 36c. 


ply very small 
well for quick 
wanted at once 


Sheep Leathers 

Boston sheep sales moderate. Prices 
steady. Russet linings bring up to 
22c for best boot lining stock, up to 
about 2Uc for shoe lining stock. Best de- 
mand for grades below 12c¢ and _ 16c. 
Small export demand for grades below 


I2c. Colored vegetable linings bring 


up to 22c, Chrome linings sell best in 
middle 20's, best selections quoted at 
close to 30c. Garment, hat-sweat and 
novelty sheep quiet. Moderate call for 
suede sheep for play shoe uppers. 


Extreme quietness in the Midwestern 
market. Tanners report demand is 
completely lacking, with no particular 
interest for any selection. Colored 
chrome linings and garment suede, 
men’s, are quoted unchanged at 28c. 
Popular grades of russets for shoes 
range from 14 to 18c, with colored 
vegetable linings from 18 to 22c. Grain 


garment sheep 26, 24 down to 22c. 


Side Leathers 


Boston side leather prices quoted on 
firm level but many substantial sales 
made at below quotations. Heavy ani- 
line types still widely wanted but or 
ders usually for quick delivery. Ad- 
vance booking gnuch smaller. Up to 
60c still obtained for some lines. In 
lighter weight regular finish sides busi- 
ness spotty. A few large orders placed 
tor large leather. High colors in ex 
tremes sell well for play shoes and 
some novelties Corrected extremes 
bring up to about 5lc, corrected kips 
up to about 55c. Large leather sells in 
middle 40's for good tannages, lower 
for others. Regular colors bring about 
a cent or two less. Work elk slower 
at about 48c and down for corrected 


stock 


Here again, tanners were reluctant 
to voice their opinion due to the 
Leather Show. It was felt by many 
tanners that side leather prices in both 
kips and extremes would be more 
clearly defined, whereas others felt that 
the show would have little, if any, 
effect on the market. From 69, 67 
down to 65c is still being quoted on 
full grain kip sides in MH weight 
and 358, 56 and 54c on the corrected 
kip sides. Full grain elk, MH weight, 
is 69, 67 and 65e, and corrected grain 
elk at 57, 55, and 53c. In extremes, 
moccasin, heavy grain vegetable, sells 
60, 58, 56 and 52c; full grain elk at 
62, 60, 58, and 53c. Chrome extremes 
are priced 52, 50, 48 and 44c, with 
work shoe elk at 51, 49, and 47c. Vege- 
table extremes are quoted from 56, 54, 


to 52c 


Splits 


Boston split tanners report suede or 
ders fair to good. Up to 44¢ asked for 
one or two lines; most tanners ask 42c 
and down. Heavy suede brings two to 
three cents more for best tannages 
Linings splits quiet at 23c and down. 
Work shoe splits continue slower with 
29¢ asked for best. Retan sole splits 
slower at 30 to 40« 


Heavy and light suede splits con- 
tinue to dominate the spotlight. Sales 
are quite good at prices ranging from 
40 to 36c on the lights and from 45 
to 40c on the heavies. No. 1 grade ooze 
splits, non-slip variety, are also getting 
a fair call at prices from 26, 24 to 22c. 
Trading in linings has been compara- 
tively light. Tanners quoted pyroxylin 
linings and water finished linings at 
23 to 25c. Glove splits, in LM weights, 
are quoted from 20 to 2lc, depending 
upon the grade 
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Glove Leathers Harness Leathers stock were $1.25 per share as com- 


pared with $3.17 per share on the 
Published prices of leather in this Spring demand for harness leather same number of common shares in 
market are beginning to mean little. has yet to materialize to its fullest 1947 after excluding non-recurring 
Purchases have been reported consider- extent. Although some _ business is gains from sales of real estate aggre 
ably under advertised asking prices. noted, prices involved are holding at gating 23 cents a share in 1947 
This is particularly true in domestic steady levels. ot Production of men’s and women’s 
leather where prices three and four ; RU SSET z shoes totalled 4,236,320 pairs, against 
cents under the list have been reported. ‘ a= re —_ ; = 5,152,852 by the same six factories in 
Rawstock seems to be a little easier. C Grade regular weight ......cccccccccssssn 89e 1947. This drop occurred almost en- 
Cabrettas were offered here at $16.00, D Grade regular weight ..... 66¢c tirely in women’s dress shoes, which 
about a dollar and a half under the Races Exp. ae ee Seaton al are manufactured in the cempany’s 
accepted market. ng plants. Ba meet 6 
le Womens shoe tactory at Newbury- 
Glove buying for the fall season has Bag, Case and Strap seaehs Mass., was pp sed The com- 
not yet started. In former years a good Top grade material has been the one pany’s business in lower priced cas- 
portion of the jobbers needs were and only bright spot. Although little uals and playshoes which are bought 
booked by this time. It is expected is being done in the inferior grades, from outside sources, showed a sub 
now that jobbers will not be in the tanners are still holding their price stantial increase over 1947 
market until April and then for only listings unchanged from a week ago 
a part of their normal requirements. 


In spite of reports to the contrary, E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


there as not. sufficient rawstock and Earnings applicable to its common 
leather in this market to take care of NAN stock for the year ended Dec. 31, 1948 
a normal fall business. A reversal of were equal to $13.13 a share as com- 
the present buying trend would clean pared with $9.98 a share for the year 
up this market in short order. 1947, reported E. I. Du Pont de Ne 
Grey Deer- A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. mours & Co. Net profit for the nine 
Grade Cabrettas Peccary skins Domestics months ended Sept 30, 1948, after 
1 be 95¢ 5Be 3! Consolidated net sales of the A. S provision of $14,900,000 for excessive 
2 70 8 : Beck Shoe Corp., and subsidiaries for construction costs, was $101,570,845 
rs : - 1948 showed a net decrease of 4 per equal to $8.36 a share on 11,150,138 

50 35 25 cent. Total sales for last year amounted common. shares 
36 25 to $42 234,829 compared with $44,014, This compared to a net profit in the 
245 the previous year. first nine months of 1947 of $88,220.- 
Consolidated net income was $747,- 901 or $7.27 a share on 11,122,102 
— nce end ~~ 392 against $1,652,530. After deduct shares. This included a $4,300,000 tax 
2 32 32 ing dividends on the outstanding pre credit and was after provision of $15, 
3 24 ferred stock, earnings on the common 200,000 for excessive construction costs 
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N. Slater Co. 


N. Slater Co., Hamilton, Ont., Cana- 
da, reports net profit for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1948 was $322,621, a rise of 
57.6 percent from the $204,652 re- 
ported in 1947. The improvement is 
attributed to expanded facilities as the 
company has more than doubled its 
manufacturing facilities in the past two 
years. 

Higher raw material prices and 
manufacturing costs together with the 
firm’s greater volume of business have 
resulted in a substantially larger in- 
ventory. Inventory reserve has been 
raised to $200,000. Net earnings for 
the year were $759,805 compared with 





$637,204 in the previous year. Total 
current assets are $2,410,826 against 
$2,116,728 in 1947 while total current 
liabilities are $915,968 against $832,- 
432 a year ago. Working capital is 
$1,494,858 compared with $1,284,291 
in 1947. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Sales of Monsanto Chemical Co. dur- 
ing 1948 rose to $161,609,441 from 
$143,403,161 the previous year while 
net income, exclusive of British and 
Australian subsidiaries, was $18,042 
473 eqal to $3.95 per common share 
as compared with $5,561,228 or $3.59 
per common share in 1947 


Regarding the new plant at Texas 
City which has been raised from the 
disastrous fire in April, 1947, the com 
pany says it is mare efficient than the 
old one but of smaller capacity. In- 
surance recovery from the fire of $17, 
312,000 consisted of $13,362,000 for 
property loss and $3,950,000 for loss 
of profits 


United States Rubber Co. 


Net earnings of United States Rub- 
ber Company for 1948 were $20,141,585 
after taxes and all charges, equivalent 


to 3.5 per cent on sales and $8.48 a 


share on the common stock, compared 
with $21,753,317 or 3.7 per cent of 
sales and $9.39 a share in 1947, ac 


cording to the 57th annual report to 
stockholders released today by Herbert 
E. Smith, chairman, and Harry E 
Humphreys, Jr., president 


Consolidated net sales were $572,024, 
663, a drop of 1.5 per cent from the 
all-time peak of $580,968,091 reached 
in 1947. The decrease resulted from 
lower sales of replacement tires which 
had been in abnormal demand in the 
previous year as a result of the ac 
cumulated war shortage. Sales of all 
other major products increased in 1948 


Due to improved operating efficiency, 
profit from the manufacture and _ sale 
of products rose to $37,534,669, an in 
crease of 4.4 per cent over the previous 
when operating profit was $35, 
503. This advantage was more than 
offset by a $758,279 loss resulting from 
the write-down to market of natural 
rubber inventories, an $862,223 loss 
caused by devaluation of currency in 
certain Latin American countries, and 
the setting aside of $298,252 in profits 
earned in foreign countries which were 
not remitted to the United States due 
to exchange restrictions 





36 


Agaew-Surpass Shoe Stores, Inc. 


Production at the factory subsidiary, 
John, Ritchie Company, Quebec., has 
been maintained at a high level and 
plans have been made to further in- 
crease pairage production, states Presi- 
dent Roy Karn in latest report for the 
haawa Surpass Shoe Stores Ltd. 
Brantford, Ont., indicating sales for 
the latter company for the six months 
ended Nov. 30, 1948, were about 3% 
higher than for the same period of the 
previous fiscal year 

In regard to the factory subsidiary, 
Mr. Karn reveals that operating costs, 
including labor, have continued to in- 
crease, although every effort will be 
made, by improved efficiency, to con- 
tinue to sell their products at the 
lowest possible price. 


Edison Bros. Stores, Inc. 


Net income of Edison Bros. Stores, 
Inc., St. Louis, for 1948 was $2,526,307, 
a decrease of 10 per cent approximately 
from the 1947 total of $2,817,147. After 
preferred dividends, net earnings per 
share of common stock was $2.67 
against $3.03 the previous year. Sales, 
however, reached a new record high 
at $75,026,770, an increase of 5.7 per- 
cent over $70,938,708 in 1947 

Harry Edison, president, said that 
new stores added to the chain con 
tributed substantially to the new sales 
record in 1948 but added that a high 
average sales volume for all stores was 
maintained. Edison now operates 202 
women’s shoe stores 

‘The balance sheet continues to re: 
flect a strong liquid financial position, 
said Edison. “Cash alone in the amount 
of $7,012,946 hamet the total current 
liabilities by $2,725,000.” 

‘The retail business, like many others, 


is in a price and profit squeeze and 
business generally will become more 
highly competitive,” Edison — stated 
“While there still exists an abundance 


of consumer purchasing power, never 
theless the joy ride of spending 
and selling is over.” 


Casy 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Establishing a peacetime sales record 
of $704,875,941 in its 50th year of op 
erations, The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., earned a consoli 
dated net income of $30,595,518 in 
1948, P. W. Litchfield, chairman of 
the board, reported to stockholders 
This compared to a sales volume of 
$670,772.647 for 1947, an increase of 
hve percent 

\ppropriation of $6,500,000 was made 
from net income for possible 
foreign investments, leaving a balance 
of $24,095,518 carried to earned surplus 
Net income before this reserve was 
equivalent to $13.40 per common share 
and after the reserve to $10.25 per 


loss on 


share. Net income in 1947 after a 
reserve of $7,500,000 for foreign in 
vestments was $25,544,943 or $10.93 


per share 

Net income per dollar of sales was 
3.4 after appropriations compared to 
1947. Goodyear’s working cani 
tal reached a new high of $256,197 
475 at the end of 1948 compared with 
$243,042,991 the vear before. Current 
assets were $302.916,927 against current 
$46,719,452 

income 


3.8 in 


liabilities of 


Goodyear's from foreign 


subsidiaries consolidated in the bal- 
ance sheet amounted to $13,114,000. 
During the year, losses resulting from 
devaluation of currencies in Latin 
American countries amounted to $1,- 
930,000. Capital expenditures for prop- 
erties and plants were $24,617,428 


Armstrong Cork Co. 


Net profits of the ae ae | Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., in the U. S. dur 
ing 1948 reached an all-time high of 
$11,567,524 after taxes, equal to $7.54 
per share on common stock, H W. 
Prentis, Jr., president reported in the 
annual statement to stockholders. This 
compares with the previous year’s 
profits of $9,648,592 or $6.41 a share. 

Sales volume during 1948 was $173,- 
088,849 as compared to $145,971,154 
in 1947, The net profit for 1948 repre- 
sents a return of 6.7 percent on sales, 
the same as in 1947, 

Prentis pointed out that profit fig- 
ures for 1948 and 1947 did not recog- 
nize the inadequacy of depreciation 
charges in providing for the replace- 
ment of existing low-cost fixed assets 
at current high costs. The company 
has set aside a reserve of $2,185,000 
out of earned surplus for this purpose. 

Combined net profit of foreign sub- 
sidiaries after taxes was $817,172 as 
compared with $421,752 in 1947. Toul 
sales volume of these subsidiaries was 
$18,714,664 against $17,369,959 in 1947 

an increase of eight percent. 

Analyzing the firm’s general busi- 
ness outlook, Prentis said, “It seems 
obvious that business activity can- 
not be expected to continue indefinitely 
at the extremely high levels of recent 
years. Already there has been a de 
cided change in many of the areas of 
distribution in which your Company's 
products are sold. As yet, this shift 
has not been from a sellers’ to a buy 
ers’ market but rather from a sellers’ 
to a balanced competitive market. In 
the fields of business where supply now 
demand, and keen competition 
prevails, your Company has thus far 
been able to maintain sales in satis- 
factory volume 


meets 


Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle 
Shoe Co. 


Net income of Johnson, Stephens 
& Shinkle Shoe Co., St. Louis, for the 
fiscal year ended Nov. 30 was $320, 
457, a decrease of 23 percent from the 
$420,086 recorded in 1947. This was 
equal to $1 55 per common share as 
against 2.07 a year ago. 

The company reported sales of $10,- 
118.693, a drop of 5.6 percent from 
1947 sales of $10,716,448 

In a report to stockholders, Howard 
V. Stephens, chairman of the board, 
and Norman McDonald, president, said, 
“During July we streamlined and re- 
vamped one of our plants so that we 
could produce a line of casual shoes 
at a price which was extremely popu- 
lar with the public. This necessitated 
lowering production in that plant until 
these changes were made, but the 
response from our customers today 
on these shoes indicates that our judge- 
ment was correct 

“This situation was responsible for 
a decrease in sales for 1948 as com- 
pared to 1947 of approximately $600, 
000 
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Revort From Brazil 


Brazilian tanneries which drew 
large orders at the start of 1949 ex- 
perienced a sharply falling demand 
for leather at the beginning of Feb., 
according to the latest report from 
LEATHER AND SHoes’ Brazilian cor- 
respondent. Leather prices took a 
sharp rise in Jan, but have softened 
considerably since the demand fell. 

Brazilian tanners are faced with 
increasing difficulties. Early in Jan. 
a new law was passed by the gov- 
ernment obliging employers to pay 
workers for Sunday and_ holiday 
work. Tanners find this equivalent to 
an average wage increase of 17 per- 
cent. Tax increases, in particular 
sales taxes, have boosted both costs 
and prices. With the price trend 
slowly heading downward, tanneries 
are caught between cost increases on 
the one hand and demands for lower 
prices. Last year’s leather prices were 
lower than hide prices warranted and 
tanners will have to fight the same 
situation in 1949. 

Another factor concerns high labor 
costs in Brazil. Production is. still 
far from mechanized and worker pro- 
ductivity remains low. 


Exchange Situation 


Although Brazilian import license 
authorities succeeded in balancing 
dollar imports with exports, the dol- 
lar shortage continues and old drafts 
are being liquidated slowly. Drafts 
paid in Brazilian currency last May 
still remain unliquidated. 

Extremely high wool prices have 
caused farmers to hold back the sheep 
from market, thus raising sheepskin 
prices from $1 to $1.80 per skin at 
the producing centers. 

Pigskin prices are somewhat firmer 
than last year and tanned pigskins 
have also held to their price. Exports 
of tanned and salted pigskins are 
negligible. 

Heavy purchases by local, Euro- 
pean and American buyers have kept 
goatskin prices very firm. However, 
there are no stocks available and 
prices are expected to rise shortly. 


Canadian Output by Types 


Cumulative production of leather 
footwear in Carfada for the 12 months 
of 1948 showed the following, by 
classification, with figures for 1947 
in brackets, according to a prelimi- 
nary report just given out by the 
Canadian Government. 
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(a) Boots and shoes with leather 
or fabric uppers—Goodyear Welts, 
4,535,121 (5,428,347) pairs; McKays 
and littleways, 3,041,420 (3.436,- 
620): Prewelts. O. K. Welts. 1.068.- 
O15 (1,289,237); Staple Welts, 2,- 
888.162 (3.704.458); Puritan Welts, 
262.560 (276.884); Cushion Welts, 
523.256 (500,633): Cements and 
Welt Cements, 7.402.058  (7.395.- 
888); Nailed, Pegged, Standard 
Screw or Wire Fastened, 1,330,391 
(1.783.328); Stitechdowns, 3,873,959 
(3.577.021): Turns, 23,187 (29.,- 
536); Soft Soles. 1.043.188 (1.074,- 
220): All Other, 1,261,326 (1,166,- 
853); Total. 27,253,243 (29,663.- 
025). 

(b) Shoepacks, larrigans and moc- 
casins (oil tan) 37.586 (75.958). 

(bb) Moceasins, all other, 241,343 
(371,473). 

(c) Footwear of all kinds with felt 
uppers, 1,149,537 (1,398,836). 

(d) Slippers of leather or any 
other material excluding Indian slip- 


pers, 2,751,748 (3,163,310). 

(e) Indian slippers, 973,261 (901,- 
269). 

Total Footwear, 32,406,718 (35.,- 
573,871) pairs. 


Basing Point Action 
May Be Postponed 

Settlement of the legality of pric- 
ing systems which absorb the cost of 
freight may be postponed for at least 
another year. Recent developments 
in both the Senate and House indi- 
cate that authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission to deal with such 
cases may be curbed temporarily. 

Although the bill by Senator John- 
son (D) of Colorado to legalize cer- 
tain freight absorption and delivered 
price systems has been discarded, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee is con- 
sidering an alternate bill sponsored 
by Senator Myer (D) of Pennsyl- 
vania. Myer’s bill would prevent any 
FTC basing point action for two 





GUARANTEED OILS 


For half a century ATLAS REFINERY has served the 


tanning industry with products of proven merit. 


Direct refiners and pressers of Neatsfoot Oils and 
manufacturers of Sulphonated Cod Oils, Sulpho- 
nated Neatsfoot Oils, Split Oils and Moellons. 
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Boston, Mass. 








E. S. WARD & CO. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR, E. S. WARD 
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PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 . . Write for Bulletin TP-629. 
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300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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& CHEMICAL CO. 


Sole Distributors to the Leather 
Industry 
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Tel. Liberty 0517 Boston, Mass. 
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Wiekled Sheep Skins 


PEABODY, MASS. 





years, unless conspiracy, collusion or 
restraint of trade is evident. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
has approved a similar bill by Rep- 
resentative Walter (D) of Pennsyl- 


vania, setting a 16-month limit. Chair- 


man McCarran of the committee has 
indicated he will ask the period be 
reduced to one year. 


Boston Shoe Show 


The Boston Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its semi-annual shoe 
show at the Parker House, Boston, 
June 6-9. The show of 150 exhibitors 
will feature fall styles in nationally 
advertised branded shoes. John Clab- 
bie of the Parker House is in charge 
of all arrangements. John Thompson, 
Boston representative of Roberts, 
Johnson and Rand, is in charge of 
publicity for the show. Announce- 
ments will be sent to retailers and to 
the shoe trade in general. 

——> 

@ Theodore Kondrad, formerly with 
The Poons Co., New York import and 
export firm, has become associated 
with Joosten & Janssen, also New 
York importers. 

@ Herbert Levine is reported nego- 
tiating for the purchase of Silver 
Shoe Co., Mew York City, closed since 
early this year. Levine, formerly ad- 
vertising and sales promotion mana- 
ger for Andrew Geller, Inc., New 
York City, reports the firm name will 
be changed to Herbert Levine, Inc. 
He plans to manufacture shoes re- 
tailing from $14.95 to $18.95. 


|b) oe a 


John L. Stanton 


58, president and treasurer of 
MeNichol-Taylor, Ine., Lynn, Mass 
last manufacturer, died in the Saugus 
General Hospital, March 9. 

He was a member of the Last Manu 











facturers Assn., the National Shoe 
Travelers Assn., and the 210 > Asso- 
clates 


Surviving is his wife, Florence, one 


brother and one sister 


Charles G. Price 


51, purchasing agent for the Arm 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., died 
March 2, in Lancaster 

He came to the Armstrong organization 
in 1938 after being associated with the 
Whitall Tatum Co., prior to its becom- 
ing associated with Armstrong 


Owen C. Howe 


senior partner in the hide and skin 
brokerage firm of Sands and Lackie, 
Boston until his retirement two years 
ago, died at his home in Boston last week. 
Howe was a native of Wilmington, Ind., 
was graduated from Indiana University, 
and came to Boston to enter the hide 
business in 1901. He was a member of 


the Union Club of Boston and the Weston 
Golf Club. 

Surviving are his wife, Charlotte; a 
son, Owen Howe, Jr., of Weston; two 
daughters, Mrs. Edward Harper of 
Lynchburg, Va., and Mrs. Arthur Malsin 
of Croton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.; and 
seven grandchildren. 


Charles A. Sandberg 


. . 86, retired employe of the pattern 
department of the United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston, Mass., died March 2 at 
his home in Beverly, Mass. Born in 
Sweden, Sandberg lived in Beverly 43 
years and was a member of the USMC 
Quarter Century Club. He leaves a son, 
Robert N. of Beverly ; a granddaughter ; 


five sisters; and a brother. 


Mrs. Adelaide H. Selby 


wife of Mark H. 
of the Selby Shoe Co., 
died Feb. 24 in Mt. Carmel Hospital, 
Columbus, after an illness of several 
years. Surviving are her husband; a 
daughter, Mrs. Christine S. Cobb of Can- 
ton; two granddaughters; a niece and a 
cousin 


Selby, director 
Portsmouth, O., 


Scott P. Livermore 


68, prominent leather company 
offic ial. in Wilmington, Del., died at his 
home there on Feb. 28. Formerly as- 
sociated with the Morrill Leather Co. of 
Peabody, Mass., Livermore joined the 
Amalgamated Leather Co. of Wilming- 
ton in 1917. Besides his wife, he leaves 
two daughters, Mrs. Dorothy Grace 
Cooke of Painsville, O., and Miss Ruth 
M. Livermore of Wilmington 


Nathan D. C. Brown 


91, former salesman for the 
\merican Oak Leather Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. until his retirement 22 years 
ago, died March 7, at his home in 
Lynn, Mass. Born in Lynn, he had 
been in the sole leather business for 
many years until his retirement. He 
leaves a son, Nestor of Springfield, 
Mass.; and a daughter, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Chesley of Lynn 


Henry C. Flynn 


45, former Xenia, O 
facturer and member of a prominent 
family there, died unexpectedly of a 
heart attack March 3 at his home in 
Searsdale, N. Y. As second vice presi- 
dent of the Krippendorf-Dittmann Co., 
Cincinnati shoe manufacturers, Flynn 
had been in charge of its eastern sales 
division, including New York, Wash 
ington, D.C., and the New England 
states. 

Born in Xenia, he was the son of 
the late P. H. Flynn, pioneer shoe 
manufacturer and joined his father in 
the operation of the old Xenia Shoe 
Mfg. Co. of which the elder Flynn was 
president. When the Cincinnati com 
pany acquired a majority interest in 
this company, the younger Flynn con- 
tinued in an executive capacity with 
the new owners. 

He was a director and vice president 
of the Xenia National Bank until nine 
years ago. Surviving are his wife, Mar- 
garet; two daughters; two brothers; 
three sisters; and his stepmother. 


, shoe manu 
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HIDES ad SKIING 





Turn-about in hide market as 
prices firm up. Trading moderate; 
offerings light. Small packer and 
country markets follow the lead- 
er. Skin markets not active; both 
calf and kip steady in price. 


Packer Hides 


Some tradesmen believed a new trend 
started in the big packer market this 
week when values not only steadied off 
but turned up “vc on a number of selec- 
tions. Whether or not this trend is 
to hold is a matter of conjecture. 

Exchange traders started the week 
off by buying a small quantity of 
branded steers and branded cows at 
‘4c higher than last week's levels 
Tanners followed later at the same 
levels. Some in the trade felt that 
buying was the result of a scare, more 
or less, with tanners who felt that the 
upsurge in the market might clean up 
available hides. However, the majority 
of people felt that tanners were in full 
realization of what they were doing, 
with many of them willing to pay ‘“c 
higher for the hides that were picked 
up. Heavy hides were the largest 
sellers 

Rumors were that large buyers, quiet 
for some weeks, were interested in the 
market at “%c less, or last week's prices. 
However, offerings were restricted by 
sellers who seemed to have turned 
slightly from the policy of being free- 
sellers, except for one packer, which 
meant that it took relatively little buy- 
ing to clean up the market. Trading 
amounted to about 60,000 hides. 

Outside sellers were slightly active 
at the going market levels. Pacific 
Coast sellers were active, about 10,000 
“Big Four” hides moving at 15'%c for 
steers and l6c for cows, and about 
6,000 selected hides from a big seller 
at 18c for butt branded steers and 
branded cows, and 17'2c for Colorado 
steers, Chicago basis. 


Small Packer Hides 


The reaction to the big packer price 
changes was not immediately discern- 
able in this market, although some 
change did seem to occur about mid- 
week. Sellers, of course, advanced their 
ideas immediately upon knowing that 
the big packer situation was tending 
higher, but buyers were not inclined 
to go along, at least at the start. As 
far as the majority of tanners are con- 
cerned, the market on small packer all- 
weight native steers and cows in aver- 
ages around 48-50 Ibs. is figured in 
the neighborhood of 17% to 18c¢ se- 
lected, although some are figuring up to 
18'2c on good quality lots of 48 Ib 
average hides 

on market for lighter hides, 40 to 

2 Ibs. average and 44 to 45 Ib. average 
are figured at various prices depending 
upon the percentage of steers, the 
take-off, the quality, etc. Some aver- 
ages of 40/42 Ibs. are figured up to 
2lc selected by tanners, although sellers 
are inclined to think as much as two 
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cents higher. Some of the best quality 
lots of the average range are quotable 
up to 22c selected. Averages around 
44 to 45 Ibs. are quotable around 19 
to 20c selected. Much depends upon 
the individual need for hides as to 
what will be paid. 


Packer Calfskins 


The packer market was inactive this 
week, but some trading developed late 
last week. Nearly 45,000 calfskins, both 
untrimmed and new trim basis, sold at 
steady money. Sellers are anxious to 
keep well sold up on calfskins in the 
event that something might happen to 
the calf market. Some business was 
done in New York packer skins at 
prices considered in line with recent un 
trimmed business. 

The market for untrimmed packer 
skins is 62'%c for Northern heavies and 
57%c for Northern lights. New trim 
basis skins are quoted at 66!2c for 
heavies and 62c for lights. Riverpoint 
skins are 52'%c nominal for allweights 

New York trimmed packer skins are 
quoted at $3.60 for 3 to 4s, $4.10 for 
4 to 5s, $4.60 for 5 to 7s, $5.20 for 7 
to 9s, and $8.00 for 9 to 12s 


Packer Kipskins 


Nothing much was done during the 
past week on kipskins. One small sale 
of new trims developed during the lat 
ter part of last week at steady money. 
Nothing seems to be offered around, 
although something should be available 


untrimmed skins are quot 
able at 37%c for kip and 35c for over 
weights, basis natives, with brands at 
2} New trim skins are quoted 
at 40c for kip and 37'%c for overweights 
for mixed River and Northern skins, 
with straight Northern production 
quoted at 2!2c more 


Packer 


2c less. 


New York trimmed packer kipskins 
are quoted at $9.00 for 12 to 17s, and 
$9.50 for 17s and up 


Country Hides 


The country hide market is fairly 
quiet, although some business has been 
taking place in the more desirable lots. 
Prices for the lots around 48/50 Ibs 
average are quoted 15%c, perhaps to 
l6c on the better material. Heavier 
hides are quoted at prices less than 
15'4c, flat trimmed for allweight 1s 
and f.o.b. shipping points, according 
to averages. Heavier hides are not 
wanted. Lighter hides are quoted up 
to 18 and 19¢ flat trimmed on some 
very choice selections, but they are 
hard to find. Sellers figure considerably 


~ QUOTATIONS” 


Present 


Native steers i 
Ex. light native steers 
Light native cows 
Heavy native cows 
Native bulls 

Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded cows 
Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins 
Chicago city calfskins 
Packer kipskins 
atl city shososcsanenn 


Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 


20 -23 2414-26 23%. 
29 
25 
2414 


1414 
52l, 
35 
8714 
25 


HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, 
Close 
Mar. 9 
20.90 
20.40B 
20.10B 
19.70B 
Total 


March 
June 
September 
December 





sales, 


INC., FUTURES MARKET 
High Low 
For Week For Week 
21.65 19.90 
20.85 19.05 
20.35 18.80 
19.90 18.60 


Close 


Mar. 1 


15.85B 


539 lots. 





Brokers 
& 


Tanners’ 


s 
210 LINCOLN ST. 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 





Expert 
Receiving 


Service 


TELEPHONE 
HUBBARD 0513 











higher on the lighter hides, but their 


ideas attract no attention. 


Country Calfskins 


A quiet market exists. Calf tanners 
are not particularly interested in coun- 
try production because they are ex- 
tremely quality-conscious. Some inter- 
est has been shown for selected country 
skins, but sellers do not want to get 
rid of skins on that basis because they 
have no outlet for the less desirable 
lots. City skins are also quiet. 

City allweight calfskins are quoted 
at 35c nominal, with country allweights 
figured in a range of 26 to 27c nominal 
New York trimmed collector calfskins 
are quoted at $3.25 for 3 to 4s, $3.60 
for 4 to 5s, $4.10 for 5 to 7s, $4.50 for 
7 to 9s, and $7.25 for 9 to 12s 


Country Kipskins 


No business developed in this market 
during the week. Buyers are not inter- 
ested in country and city  kipskins, 
preferring to wait for the packer skins 
when they are available 

City kipskins are 


nominally quoted 


at 25c. Country kipskins are quotable 
in a range of 21 to 22c. New York 
trimmed collector kipskins are figured 


at $8.25 for 12 to 17s, and $8.75 for 


17s and up 


Horsehides 


The horsehide market shows no 
change from last quoted levels of $8.50 
for 60 Ib. trimmed hides, f.o.b. shipping 
points. Hides around 70 Ibs. are quot 
able up to $8.75. Untrimmed hides can 
be quoted 75c higher, according to 
weights and quality. Tanners are look 
ing for few hides, and what is being 
taken is only best quality production 
Straight packs of slaughter hides are 
sought after, but these are hard to 
find 3utts, basis 22 inches and up, 
are finding some demand at prices 
around $3.00 to $3.25, with better qual- 
ity production up to 3.25. Fronts are 
exceedingly quiet at $6.00 to $6.25, ac 
cording to quality 


Wool Pelts 


Sheep pelts are spotty. Large local 
packers report good interest for shearl- 
ings and fall clips at the last prices 
from fur people, while outside sources, 


those with some smaller packer pelts, 
claim that the interest is just about 
nil. Little is being produced. Interior 
lamb pelts are figured to be some- 
where around $4.50, perhaps slightly 
higher, per cwt, liveweight basis, but 
no one really has said definitely what 
the market was. Pullers have been 
showing good demand for pelts, and 
while there is talk around that the mar- 
ket for pullers wool is not good, they 
are buying pelts because they are 
anxious to keep their operations going 


Pickled Skins 


Pickled skins continue dull at $9.00 
to $9.50 per dozen, according to qual 
ity for big packer production. Little 
is produced, but at the same time, 
little is wanted. There is practically 
no interest 


Dry Sheepskins 


With most operators attending the 
Leather Show in New York this past 
week, there was very little rawstock 
buying, as far as can be ascertained 
It would seem that most tanners and 
manufacturers were more interested in 
sizing up what will be going for fall 
in the way of leathers and_ finished 
products rather than anticipate any 
rawstock needs. The consensus of 
opinion was that if business should 
develop in a sizable way or the outlook 
for same being better than has been the 
case for several months now, they 
will have ample time to start looking 
around for rawstock, even though re- 
ports continue to come in from primary 
markets that shippers have small stocks 
and show little inclination to reduce 
their ideas of value 

Hair sheep markets are firm at ori 
gin but slow here as buyers claim they 
cannot meet the prices being asked 
by shippers. The latter, however, state 


that as they have steady outlets for 
their skins in Europe and elsewhere 
and as their holdings are not very 


burdensome, they cannot see any reason 
for reductions at this time. Shippers 
continue to ask $16.50-17.00 per dozen 
for Brazil cabrettas, as to districts. 
There are few specials being offered 
and what interest there is, seems to be 
for this weight. Spot lot Pernambucos 
sold close to $17, for regulars. Cape 
glovers also continue firm with ship 
pers asking 125 shillings for Cape 
Towns and 120 shillings for Johannes- 


England said to be paying 
Offerings of dry salted 
Sudans, Mocha blackheads, Addis- 
Ababas, Nigerians, Mombasas_ have 
been relatively small as shippers have 
advised their agents here that they have 
been obtaining much higher prices than 
what buyers here have indicated as 
their views and as they have to make 
deliveries against such commitments, 
have nothing to offer or very little 
at this time to U. S. 

also quite firm with 
Cape that there are 
available but that 
Durban abattoirs, 
c&t., which is 


burgs. 
higher prices. 


Shearlings are 
reports from the 
no Cape Towns 
shippers ideas for 
14-14% inch, 2812 pence, 
above the ideas of buyers here. Cables 
have stated that Europe has been 
buying Cape shearlings at 31 pence for 
the longs. There are no shorts avail- 
able. 

Latest reports that Europe has been 


buying direct Papra “Kubani” slats at 
50 pence for 900-lbs., also Peruvian 
slats at 20c per skin. Locally, there 


is very little interest and surely not 
at the above levels 


Goatskins 


Business in raw goatskins is of the 
hand-to-mouth variety. Tanners take 
on skins as they need them but there 
is no large movement. 

\sking prices on Amritsar 1200 Ib. 
skins range from $12.00 to $12.5 
although some offe rings are Sai 
available at $11.75. The market in 
Southern India is quiet. Offerings of 
Coconadas and Madras Deccans at 
$11.75 to $12.50 per dozen c. & f. for 
1.70-1.80 Ib. skins are not being taken 
by tanners 
reported sold at $17.25 to 
$17.35 per dozen c. & f. for 1.15 Ib 
skins for shipment. Some asking prices 
are pegged at 25 to 50c higher. 

South American market is somewhat 
firmer and buyers talk the market at 
55c per Ib. c. & f. for Barquismetos 
and Coros 








Batis 


-—-@ -—— 


@ Ralph A. Omohundro has retired 
as superintendent in charge of Inter- 
national Shoe Co. plants at Conway 
and Russellville, Ark. He joined the 
company in 1917. C. S. Wiles is now 
in charge of the Conway plant and 
Louis Cartwright will supervise the 
Russellville plant. 
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WANT ADS 





Special Notices 








Lines Wanted—Women's 


Strong sales organization con- 
tact with popular priced wom- 
en’s volume shoe chains: Re- 
ceptive to specialty items: with 
option to purchase active inter- 
est. 
Address C-1 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 











Sole Cutting Machine 


FOR SALE: One 9 ft. Hawkins sole cutting 
machine. 
Address B-26, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 


Chicago 6, Il 


For Sale 


SURPLUS MACHINERY 
and making room; factory 
ment. 


fitting, 
equip- 


for cutting, 
and office 


Address C-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il 


Wanted 


SHOULDERS SPLITS 
Medium weight Pickled or in the Blue 
State quantities and prices 
Address C-4, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 

300 W. Adams St., 

Chicago 6, II. 


HEADS AND 


Chamois Leather 


TANNER, from beam house to finish 100% 
oil tan shamie, is willing to demonstrate how 
to tan real good shamie. Letters c/o 
Schwantes, 
909 Eastridge Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md 





Mr. Sales Manager 


If your product has merit and deserves 
volume sales to ST. LOUIS manufac- 
turers of SHOES and HANDBAGS, an 
interchange of correspondence might 
prove mutually satisfactory. 

I am one of the more successful sales 
agents in this area and am planning to 
add a non-competitive line to present 
operations. 

Present principals and accounts 
attest my ability to produce. 


will 


Please address C-2 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6, Il. 
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comer 


Leather Technicians Service 
LEATHER TECHNICIANS SERVICE: Beam- 


house and tanning processes adjusted or de- 
veloped by us under your plant conditions. 
Address C-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass 


Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes, in Full Skins and Cut 
Squares. 
Lowest Prices Prompt Delivery 
WOODACRE CHAMOIS CO., 
Leather Dressers 
DARWEN-LANCS-ENGLAND 


Toggling Unit Wanted 


EITHER CALF or side leather model in good 
condition and working order. 
Address B-16, , 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 





Situations Wanted 





Capable Man 


SHOE FINDINGS BUYER and capable exec- 
utive with excellent knowledge of women’s 
quality shoemaking. Proven ability in holding 
costs of materials to a minimum. Well quali- 
fied to install and carry out inventory control 
systems. Address B-28, c/o Leather and Shees, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mase 


Lasting Room 
Foreman Available 


LONG EXPERIENCE 
shoes makes this man especially valuable to 
any manufacturer. Knows how to handle help 
and get production out on time. 
Address B-19, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II] 


lasting all kinds of 


Cutting Room Foreman 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE. Man _ thoroughly 
acquainted with every aspect of cutting room 
procedure and with a thorough knowledge of 
leather buying. If you need a really good cut- 
ting room foreman, apply to B-18, ¢/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Superintendent Available 


KNOWS SHOEMAKING thoroughly with par- 
ticular ability in handling latest type Califor- 
nia construction. Wide experience, best of ref- 
erences. 
Address B-22, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, I] 


Stockfitting Foreman 


SEEKS OPENING where genuine ability is 
needed. Not interested in soft job but a tough 
one that offers plenty of opportunity. Not a 
run-of-the-mill man, so if you need an excep- 
tional foreman address B-20, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 


Packing Room Foreman 


DO YOU NEED high grade packing room fore- 
man who can not only get work done but 
also get it done properly? If you can use this 
man’s exceptional ability along this line write 
B-21, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 


All Around Inside Man 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE: Young man experi- 
enced as inside leather salesman with addi- 
tional experience as office worker, shipper and 
sorter of all types of upper leather. Best of 
references. Address B-27, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Supt. or Foreman 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN with 20 
years experience in the Transmission Belting 
and Mechanical leather line. A man _ who 
knows how to operate leather working machines 
including Campbell Sewing, and to do outside 
jobs. Best of refereaces. Address C-5, ¢/o 
Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 
> Mets 





Help Wanted 





Position Open 
(New York City) 
TO EXPERIENCED PERSON well introduced 
ip Foreign Hides and Skins. Write full details. 


Address B-29, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y 


SkUled 
artisans |e 
contract 
finishing 


LEATHER & FINISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 





LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 











+ . 


GUVs 


THRU RED CROSS 








(Continued from page 6) 


especially by marginal producers; for 
this would mean a virtual pricing 
out of the market of certain products. 
So. no marginal producers, no jobs. 
not even 10 cents an hour much less 
75 cents. Also. if the skilled worker 
is receiving $1.25 an hour against 
55 cents for the inexperienced new- 
comer, this ratio will have to be main- 
tained if the unskilled newcomer is 
raised to 75 cents. So we have a 
mass increase of wage rates. What 
happens to costs and prices? Infla- 
tionary, of course. Who takes the 
rap? Business. of course, So govern- 
ment must institute “controls” over 
inflation. And welcome socialism. 

Our government s paternalism has 
now “softened” the farmer wherein 
the latter no longer feels he should 
operate in a free market but rather 
that gov ernment-supported floors 
should be provided for him. To pre- 
serve his prosperity he now expects 
a government guarantee for his out- 
put. The government now _price- 
supports 25 different crops. and has 
the power to support hundreds more, 
This i¢ costing the taxpayers $1 bil- 
lion a year in direct taxes. and as 
much or more in indirect costs. 
Food is not the only farm product. 
Farm products go into clothing. 
paints. oils. chemicals. etc. Price 
ceilings on basic crops result in high- 
er retail prices. So the consumer pays 
twice—once for farm-support taxes, 
again for unnecessarily high consum- 
er products derived from farm crops. 
And when we remove the free market 
system from farm products and sub- 
stitute government subsidization—it’s 
socialism. no matter what color you 
paint it. 

Meanwhile. contradictorily. Wash- 
ington unblushingly sponsors policies 
of free world trade, reciprocal trade 
agreements. lower tariffs. Free trade 
practices. like charity, begin at home. 
Washington also bellows against “ar- 
tificial eurrency rates” pegged by for- 
eign nations. Yet it promotes the 
same artificial rates domestically by 
preventing the functions of a free 
market and substituting government 
subsidization of enterprise and ac- 
tually fixing prices by decree. Any 
qualified political physician wouldn't 
miss the easy incipient 
socialism. 

Mr. Truman is either himself naive 
or presumes the people are naive 
when he blithely states that there is 
a difference between “controlled econ- 
and his suggested “planned 


diagnosis: 


omy” 


42 


economy.” That's simply an effort to 
paint a thin coat of white over the 
underlying black of socialism. You 
change the surface color but not the 
content. > 

Washington is still preaching the 
old bogey of “economic maturity.” 
In short. America has reached its 
peak of development in private hands. 
We must now lean more and more 
toward the government to direct the 
course of the economy and_ social 
conditions to preserve our current 
level of attainments. Karl Marx 
preached this 100 years ago. It has 
heen modified since. but it still exists 
in many minds, especially in Washing- 
ton. It is pessimistic of future growth. 
without faith in the dynamics of a 
free enterprise system which by its 
very nature subscribes to the idea 
of creating growth. 

We now see a government dis- 
trustful of the dvnamics of a free 
economy. of the creative forces in- 
herent in our free enterprise system. 
It is a government subscribed to the 
economic philosophy of “planning.” 
a softer term for regulated socialism. 

Mr. Truman is a political version 
of the “painless dentist.” On the basis 
of a false diagnosis he is in the 
process of extracting our healthy teeth 
one by one. without noticeable pain 
each time. But after each visit we 
notice that the hole or space in the 
gum gets bigger. Eventually we find 
ourselves toothless. Then it becomes 
necessary to prescribe a set of false 
teeth. The false teeth represent the 
false security of a planned or socialis- 
tic state. 

We conclude with the story of the 
old chap in the hospital with rheuma- 
tism. The doctors examined him. 
“Its your appendix.” was the diag- 
nosis. “Poisoning your whole system. 
Out it comes. and your rheumatism 
will disappear.” So out came the ap- 
pendix. But the rheumatism remained, 
The doctors then decided it) was 
his tonsils. “When they come out 
vour rheumatism will be cured for 
sure.” they promised. Out came the 
tonsils. but the rheumatism remained. 

Then they took out one kidney. 
with the same promise of cure. No 
luck. Then his adenoids, and a por- 
tion of his intestine. Finally the 
doctors. after consultation. said to 
him. “There's only one thing left 
vour teeth. After we extract all of 
those your troubles will— 

They stopped short. stared. For 
in the palm of the old man’s hand 
was a set of false uppers and lowers 
which he had just taken from his 
mouth. 

“Now.” snapped the old man. 
“gimme my clothes and let me get 


out of here!” 
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Here are 43 ways to lend a New Style note 


United Fancy Eyelets can be the “tremendous trifles” 
that lift a shoe out of the commonplace and provide 
a smart accessory at relatively low cost. Eyelets like 
these can be the minor change that makes a major 


difference in appearance . . . and sales. 


Any of these novelty designs can be provided in 
brass, nickel, copper or celored finishes. Actual sizes 
are shown. Your eyelet machinery can be modified 
readily to feed any style. Ask the United Representa- 


tive about these and other eyelets for special uses. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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-KOREON 


Mutual’s Prepared One-Bath 


Chrome Tan 
@ 


Sodium Bichromate 
@ 


Potassium Bichromate 


wae roKe) 


270 Madison Avenue —_ ( 





